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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


SUPERSTITIONS AND TRADITIONS. 


Tue pedigree of Superstition is easily traced. 
She is the offspring of Ignorance and Fear, 
and has fully developed with her growth 
the qualities of both her parents. She has 
unfortunately been very long-lived, and it is 
almost a question, whether she will ever die, 
Tradition, her daughter (whose sire was 
Custom), sustaining her existence with a 
devotion more than commonly filial. Super- 
stition is a hag that always rides in darkness, 
but we occasionally, even now, get glimpses 
of her flight, and the time is not so very far 
gone by since she was a constant guest not 
only in pauperum tabernas (the habitation of 
the poor), but regumque turres (in the 
palaces of kings also). Napoleon’s Red Man, 
the Black Huntsman of Fontainebleau, the 
Spectre of the Tuileries, and other examples 
nearer home, demonstrate the great unwil- 
lingness of Superstition to shift her ground 
when once she gets into high places ; while 
there is scarcely any one we meet, of our 
own or of a lower degree, who has not some 
tradition to tell, in which an implicit belief 
in an inexplicable superstition is the unalter- 
able feature. I have myself a story of this 
kind to repeat, at no very distant day ; but 
in the meantime I confine the present sub- 
ject to certain details of belief and obser- 
vance. 

Let me begin with a singular account of a 
very curious people, the Aparctians, of whom 
I meet with a description in the Dictionnaire 
Infernal, of M. J. Collin de Plancy, a some- 
what rare and rather remarkable volume. 
The Aparctians, as their name implies, 
inhabit the frozen north. They are trans- 
parent as crystal, and their feet are as shar 
and narrow as skates, a peculiarity which 
enables them to get over the ground—or 
rather the ice—at a most tremendous pace. 
Their beards are long, but they wear them 
at the end of the nose instead of the chin, 
which makes it probable that they may be 
icicles. They have no tongue, but in its 
place they clatter musically with their teeth, 
which are not separated from each other, but 
form two solid pieces. They never go out of 
doors in the daytime (perhaps the icy caverns, 
in which they dwell, have no doors), and the 
perpetuation of their race is insured by 
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drops of perspiration, which congeal and 
become Aparctians (a simple and natural 
process, when once the necessary perspiration 
is obtained). That all things in the habits of 
this people may be conformable, they worship 
a white bear. M. de Plancy’s authority 
states, that they are not often met with,— 
which is probable. 

From the Pole to the Equator is a long 
stride, but the local colour produces similar 
effects. What the Aparctians are to northern 
wanderers, the race called Tibalang are to 
the native inhabitants of Borneo and Suma- 
tra, with only the difference between a past 
and a present existence. The Tibalangs are 
phantoms, which the aborigines believe they 
see hovering over the tops of certain very old 
trees, in which they are persuaded that the 
souls of their ancestors have taken up their 
abodes, They describe them as of gigantic 
stature, with long hair, small feet, painted 
bodies, and outstretched wings of enormous 
size—not very unlike the Vampire bat, 
magnified by superstitious dread. 

But, there is no need to visit hyperborean 
regions, or to voyage between the tropics in 
search of the preternatural, when a steamer 
from Southampton can take us in twelve 
hours to the coast of Brittany ; where, if 
we carefully look up the traditions of the in- 
habitants, we may find the means of filling a 
tolerably large wallet with the materials 
which travellers are commonly said to dis- 
pense so freely. Abundant in all parts of 
the ancient Duchy, there is no district in 
which traditions are more deeply rooted than 
in the department of Finistére,—so deeply, 
that it may be many years yet before they 
are dispérsed by the railway whistle. In the 
cantons surrounding Morlaix, the popular 
belief is strong in a race of demons called 
Teus. They are of two kinds: one of them 
is called the Teus-ar-pouliet, and the other the 
Buguel Nos ; both are of a beneficent nature. 
The Teus-ar-pouliet usually presents himself 
under the form ofa dog, a cow, or some other 
domestic animal, being—I suppose—ufwil- 
ling to affright or astonish the natives by 
assuming a less familiar shape, though I must 
confess it would astonish me very much to 
see a cow attempt to iron my shirts, or swee’ 
up the kitchen. Like Milton’s lubber-fiend, 
however, or the Scottish brownie, this 
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friendly spirit does all the household 
drudgery when everybody is gone to bed— 
which is the reason, perhaps, why the Breton 
cottages are the dirtiest in Europe. The 
services of the Bugucl Nos, on the other 
hand, are rendered out of doors, and the 
shape in which he appears is human, with 
this peculiarity in his stature, which is 
igantic, that it increases as he approaches. 

e is only to be seen where cross-roads 
meet, between midnight and two in the 
morning. When the belated peasant calls 
upon him for aid, he comes forth dressed 
in a long white mantle, which he throws 
over the suppliant; who, safe beneath its 
folds, listens to the terrific grating of the 
wheels of the Devil’s chariot, as it crashes 
along the highway, to the accompaniment of 
fearful shrieks and dismal howls; or, it may 
be that he hides from the Carriguel-ar-ancou, 
or death-cart, which is covered with white 
cloth and driven furiously by skeletons. 
Sometimes in lonely places, at the foot of 
some Meuhir (the long, upright, Druidical 
stone), the peasant suddenly comes upon a 
party of those unearthly washerwomen, the 
Ar-cannerez-nos, or Singers of the Night; 
who compel him to assist them in wringing 
out their clothes, and woe betide him if he 
twists the linen differently from them, as at 
once they fall on him and break both his 
arms. This is not a country where Falstaff 
would have liked to be a night-walker ; for, 
even participation in the amusements of its 
goblins is compulsory. There is one par- 
ticular class of dwarfs, called Courils, or 
Poulpiquets, who inhabit the Dolmens (the 
Druidical stones arranged in tabular form), 
and whose pleasure it is to caper on the 
heath by moonlight, pounce upon the way- 
farer, and oblige him to join in their dance, 
never suffering him to stop until, overcome 
by fatigue, he falls to the ground a corpse. 
Less malevolent than the Courils, is a family 
of dwarfs, about a foot high, who roam 
through the vast caverns that lie beneath 
the ruins of the old castle of Morlaix, mak- 
ing music with their hammers on large 
copper basins. These dwarfs are gold-diggers, 
who spread their treasure in the sun to dry. 
The peasant who modestly extends his palm, 
receives from them a handful of the precious 
metal ; but he who provides himself with a 
sack, intending to fill it, is cruelly beaten and 
driven away. Treasure-trove in Brittany is 
surrounded by many, uncertainties. In the 
district of Lesnaven, immense hoards are 
guarded by demons, who take the shape, 
sometimes of an old man or woman, some- 
times of a black poodle. Having discovered 
the locality—which is equivalent to catching 
a hare—you must silently make a deep 

ole in the ground; the thunder will roar, 
the lightning will flash, meteors will shoot 
through the air; and, amidst the riot of the 
discordunt elements, you will hear the clank- 
ing of chains ; but, keep an undaunted heart, 


persevere in your toil, and you willat last be 
rewarded by discovering an enormous lump 
of gold, or silver. If you chance to utter a 
single exclamation while raising the treasure 
to the surface, it is all over with you: it sinks, 
and is seen no more. ‘On Palm Sunday, 
during the singing of the Mass, the demons 
are forced to make an exhibition of their 
metallic wealth, though they artfully dis- 
guise its value under the appearance of 
leaves, stones, and bits of coal. But you 
are perfectly up to this dodge; and, if you can 
succeed in sprinkling these objects with holy 
water, or even in touching them with some 
other consecrated thing, they turn into gold, 
and you may fill your pockets as conscien- 
tiously as if you were a Royal British Bank 
director. 

I know not whether the demon called Jan- 
gant-e-tan (John and his fire) be a treasure- 
fiend or not, but there is some probability in 
the belief that he delights in confounding 
treasure-seekers, It is his habit to turn out 
at night, and spreading forth the five fin- 
gers of his right hand, which blaze like 
torches, to whirl them round with incon- 
ceivable velocity, and run with all his 
speed, until he bogs the unhappy wretch who 
follows, and leaves him in utter darkness, 
amid screams of derisive laughter. 

In the neighbourhood of Plougasnou, there 
is still practised a species of divination, the 
future being predicted by weather-wise sor- 
cerers; who interpret the motion of the 
sea and the rush of the waves as they break 
upon the shore. These diviners fall on 
their knees and worship the planet Venus 
when she rises. Others raise an altar in 
some lonely spot and place on it several 
small copper coins which, when the evening 
Mass is ended, they grind to dust. This pow- 
der, taken ina glass of wine, cider, or brandy, 
makes him who drinks it invincible in the 
wrestling-match or the race : it is just possible 
that the liquor alone might answer the same 
purpose. More poetical than dram- drinking 
is the custom of the maidens of Plougasnou. 
There is a small chapel in a field that over- 
looks the coast, whither they repair to hang 
up their shorn tresses, a sacrifice which they 
make in the hope of securing the safe return 
of a sailor lover or the recovery of some 
dear friend who is sick. <A different.custom 
prevails at Croizic where a high rock hangs 
over the shore, the approach to which is by a 
gentle grassy slope. The women of the 
country and the unmarried girls dress them- 
selves in all their bravery, and with their 
hair floating over their shoulders and adorned 
with freshly-gathered flowers, rush up the 
slope, and, stretching out their arms, raise 
their eyes to heaven, and sing in chorus : 


Sea-mew, sea-mew ! 
Send back our husbands and lovers true. 


(Goélans, goélans ! 
Ramerrez-nous nos maris et nos amans,) 





Charles Dickens.]} 


The sea-mew is a bird of good omen to! 
the people on the coast of Morlaix. A small 
species called tarak, white, with red beak and 
feet, and a black spot on the head, appears in 
April and goes away in September. The 
period of its arrival is conaliloved the com- 
mencement of the season of fine weather. 
Its perpetual cry is “Quit! quit! quit!” 
the synonym in Bas-breton for “Go! go! 
go!” The constant prayer of the women on 
these coasts is for the safety of their hus-| 
bands: at Roscoff they have a practice of 
sweeping the chapel of the Holy Union after 
Mass, after which they kneel down and blow 
the dust in the direction the boats have gone, | 
hoping by this means to ensure a favouring | 
gale. In the little island of Sein, which is) 
but the prolongation of Cape Raz, the doors 
of the cottages are never closed but when a 
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marriage, it is the custom at the same place 
that she should be presented with a large 
branch of laurel, loaded with apples, and 
ornamented with ribbons; at the end of the 
branch a live bird is fastened by a weddin 

favour, and on reaching the churchyard wa 

the ribbon is detached and the bird set at 
liberty. To remind a bride of her domestic 
duties, a distaff with some flax is presented 
to her on the same occasion, and she spins it 
off before she takes any share in the festivities 
of theday. At Scaér two tapers are lighted at 
the moment the marriage ceremony is ended ; 
one of them is set before the husband, the 
other before the wife ; the taper that burns 
the palest, indicates which of the two is to 
die first. At Kerneval there is a very odd 
| custom : the bride on the night of her wed- 
ding is supplied with nuts to amuse herself 


tempest threatens. When the first whistling | with during the hours of darkness! While 
of the wind that announces the storm is|on the subject of marriage I may mention a 
heard, the girls and women cry: “Shut the | very generally-received superstition which is 
doors quickly! Listen to the Crierien, the| not confined to Brittany. The choice of the 
whirlwind follows them!” These Crierien | fourth finger of the left hand for the wedding 
are the shadows, the skeleton forms of ship-| ring arose from the belief that a nerve pro- 
wrecked men, who, weary of being tossed to| ceeded from it, which communicated directly 
and fro in the stormy air, call earnestly for| with the heart. It was thought that the 
burial. At Guingamp, when the body of a|moment when the husband placed the ring 
drowned man cannot be found, a lighted taper | on his bride’s finger, was that which had the 
is fixed in a loaf of bread, which is then| greatest influence on their after-lives. If 
abandoned to the retreating current ; where|the ring stopped on the finger before it 
the louf stops, they expect to discover the| reached the first joint, the wife would rule 
body. the roast ; but, if he passed it on at once to 


No people are more superstitious than the|its right place the mastery remained with 


Bretons in all that concerns the dead. In|him. Some brides have been so impressed 
the district of St. Pol de Leon, if the in-| by this tradition that they have made it a 
habitants see a stranger treading on the} point to crook their fourth finger at this 
graves in the churchyard, they call out:} part of the marriage ceremony, so that the 
“ Quitte & ha lesse divan va anasun,” literally :| ring shall stick in the way. 

“Begone from above my dead!” In the | In many parts of Brittany they keep a 
country round about Lesnaven they never| very watchful eye over the morals of the 
sweep « house at night: not merely on account| young women. ‘Ihe fountain of Bodilis, near 
of the presumed services of the Buguel Nos,| Landividian, is famous as an ordeal to test 
but because they believe that sweeping brings} propriety of conduct. The pin which fastens 
bad luck, and that the movement of the|the habit-shirt is dropped into the water, 
broom disturbs the dead who walk there.| and if it reaches the bottom with the point 
They say that on the eve of All Souls there| downwards, the girl is freed from all sus- 
are more dead assembled in every house| picion; if, on the contrary, it turns the other 
than there are grains of sand on the sea-| way and sinks head-foremost, her reputation 
shore. ‘T'o provide for their wants that night,|is irretrievably damaged. The fountain of 
they prepare quantities of pancakes. The} Baranton witnesses a more harmless experi- 
presence of the unsepultured dead has its|ment. It is one of those springs which boil 
effect on the continuance of tempests, At} up when a fragment of metal is thrown in, 
Quimper they think that storms never sub-| and the children are in the habit of gathering 
side till the bodies of those who have been| round its brink, and saying to it as they 
drowned are cast on shore. On the chances|stoop over the water, “Smile, fountain of 
of life and death, they believe that two| Baranton, and I will give you a pin!” 
ravens are attached to each house, and pre-| There is scarcely a fountain in Brittany that 
dict the several issues, Birth and marriage|is not consecrated by some religious monu- 
have their superstitions as well as the closing| ment. In times of great drought, the villagers 
scene. At Carnac, when a child is taken to'go to them in procession to pray for rain, 
be baptised, a bit of black bread is tied round| Such an occurrence took place as late as the 
its neck to prevent the spells that might|month of August, eighteen hundred and 
otherwise be thrown upon it; and at the| thirty-five, when al the inhabitants of Kon- 
christening festival a woman never allows} Kored (The Fairies’ Valley), near Montfort, 
her child to be handed across the table.! proceeded to a neighbouring fountain with 
For herself, when she leaves the church after! banners and crosses, chanting cauticles to 
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the music of the church-bells, and the curate, 
who headed the procession, blessed the spring, 
dipped in the holy-water brush, and sprinkled 
the water on the ground. What came of the 
ceremony is not recorded. 

Amongst the ordinary Breton superstitions, 
the following may be cited :—He who eats 
the heart of an eel, warm from the body, is 
supposed to be at once endowed with the 
gift of prophecy. (If this were known on the 
turf, how many an eel-pieman might win the 
Derby !) A man whose hair curls naturally, 
is sure, they say, to be beloved by everybody 
(a very serviceable belief if the negroes could 
have the benefit of it in the United States 
and elsewhere). Throughout Finistére the 
peasants. make a point of not eating cabbage 
on Saint Stephen’s day, because the proto- 
martyr is said to have concealed himself 
from his persecutors in a field of cabbages. 
They suppose that if butter is offered to Saint 
Hervé (whoever he may have been), their 
cattle are safe from wolves, because the saint, 
stricken with blindness, was once led about 
by a wolf: they also entertain the notion 
that foxes will never enter a henroost that 
is sprinkled with the water in which pig’s 
chitterlings have been boiled ; but it is not 
set forth that any of the Breton saints were 
ever remarkably addicted to pig’s chitter- 
lings, though, without doubt, some of them 
were. 

Divination, by all kinds of processes, is 
common in Brittany. It is accomplished 


by means of needles : — Five-and-twenty 
new needles are put into a plate; water 
is poured over them ; and, as many needles 
as cross each other, so many are the diviner’s 
enemies. To know how long a person will 
live, a fig-leaf is gathered, and the question 


asked is written with the finger upon it. If 
the leaf dries up quickly afterward, a 
speedy death ensues; if slowly, then a 
long life. The mole, famous always for 
working in the dark, lends himself very much 
to the practice of divination, all sorts of sage 
conclusions being inferred from the aspect of 
his entrails. He is also considered invaluable 
as a remedy in many parts of France, where 
the use of the mole-fied hand (la main 
taupée), in which a live mole had been 
squeezed to death, is the medium resorted 
to: the slightest touch with this hand, while 
it is yet warm from contact with the animal, 
cures the toothache and also the colic. If the 
foot of a mole is wrapped in a laurel leaf 
and put into a horse’s mouth, he imme- 
diately takes fright. There is a curious 
—, sympathy, apparently, between 
moles and horses, for if a black horse be 
sponged over with the water in which a mole 
has been boiled, the beast will immediately 
turn white. There is also an alleged sym- 
pathy between men and bees, and in some 
districts of Brittany it is believed that if the 
hard-working insects are not informed of the 
events which interest their masters, nothing 
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goes right afterwards about the house. It 
is on this account that when any one in a 
family dies, the peasants fasten a bit of black 
cloth to the hive, or a bit: ofred if a marriage 
takes place. The French, as we know, are 
not first-rate sportsmen—certain devices not 
commonly practised in England may there- 
fore be allowed them in the pursuit of game. 
Thus, in the Berrichon—though George Sand 
says nothing about it—some artful dodgers 
mix the juice of henbane with the blood of a 
leveret, and having anointed their gaiters 
therewith, expect that all the hares in the 
neighbourhood will be attracted towards the 
wearer of the gaiters. 

The kingfisher is held in great estimation 
in many parts of France, on account of cer- 
tain supposed qualities, It is considered to 
be a natural weathercock, which, when hung 
up by the beak, will turn its breast to the 

uarter whence the wind blows. The king- 
sher is also said to be endowed with the 
precious gift of enriching its possessor, ot 
preserving harmony in families, and of im- 
parting beauty to women who wear its 
feathers. The kingfisher’s fame has travelled 
into Tartary, where the inhabitants almost 
adore the bird. They eagerly collect its 
plumage, and, throwing the feathers into a 
vase of water, preserve those that float, 
believing that it is quite sufficient for a 
woman to touch one of them to make her 
love the wearer. A Tartar, if he be fortu- 
nate enough to own a kingfisher, carefully 
preserves the beak, claws, and skin, when it 
dies, and puts them in a purse; as long as 
he carries these relics on his person, he is 
secure against any misfortune. 

Some of the preceding superstitions have, 
probably, become merely traditional, and to 
the latter class we must assign the belief in 
the good traveller’s walking-stick (le baton 
du bon voyageur), the wondrous properties of 
which, and the manner of its construction, 
are described as follows in the Secrets Mer- 
veilleux du Petit Albert :—“ Take,” says the 
necromantic teacher, “a thick and straight 
branch of elder, and after extracting the 
pith, put a ferrule at one end. Then substi- 
tute for the pith the eyes of a young wolf, 
the tongue and the heart of a dog, three green 
lizards, and the hearts of three swallows, all 
of them reduced to powder by the heat of the 
sun” (a fragrant process) “between two 
papers sprinkled with saltpetre. On the top 
of this powder, place seven leaves of vervain, 
gathered on the eve of Saint John the Bap- 
tist, together with a stone of divers colours, 
which is found in the nest of the lapwing, 
and put whatever kind of knob to the sti 
that you fancy. You may then rest assured 
that this stick will not only preserve you 
from robbers, mad dogs, wild Lenata, and dan- 
gers of all sorts, but also procure you a good 
supper and a night’s lodging wherever you 
choose to stop.” Such a walking-stick would 
have been of infinite service to the Gallician 
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beggar, of whom the Sieur Boguet (an old ac-| some sad mischief in one of the churches at 
quaintance of ours) tells a singular story in his! Rome. 


‘Treatise on Sorcerers, This beggar was the 


“Come here, you slave of Satan,” ex- 


rng of one of those Impscalledthe Cam-| claimed Saint Antide, “and kneel down! ” 


ion (or Devil’s-brat)—the natural child of 


The demon obeyed, placed himself on all- 


those two very agreeable demons, the Incubus | fours, and the saint, getting astride on his 


and the Suecubus—acreature of extraordinary 
weight that always drains its nurses dry and 


| 


| 


back, ordered him to fly off immediately to 
Rome. Arrived there, the bishop put every- 


never, by any chance, gets fat. The beggar, | thing to rights in the dilapidated church, and 


with the imp in his arms, made his appear- 
nce one day in a certain town in Gallicia, 
and seemed so much encumbered by his 
charge, in endeavouring to ford a deep stream 
which ran through the place, that a gentleman 
on horseback, who was passing by, took com- 
passion on him and offered to convey the 
child across. He accordingly set it on his 
horse and plunged into the stream ; but the 
little demon was so heavy that the animal 
sank and the cavalier had to swim for his 
life. A short time afterwards, the beggar, 
who had run away on witnessing this catas- 
trophe was captured, and he acknowledged 
that the child was a Cambion, and had been 
very useful to him in his calling, and turned 
ss minds towards alms-givings. What 

scame of the Cambion is not stated, but I 
believe the beggar was burnt. These heavy 
little devils are the same as the German 
Wechselkinder, the changelings of the old 
English ballad. 

The mention of almsgiving recalls a some- 
what ludicrous story of modern date, where a 
most inopportune miracle was wrought. The 
well-known French missionary, Father Bri- 
daine, was always poor, for the simple reason 
that he gave away everything he had. One 
evening he asked for a night’s lodging of the 
curate of a village through which he passed, 
and the worthy man having only one bed, 
shared it with him, At daybreak Father 
Bridaine rose, according to custom, and went 
to say his prayers at the neighbouring church. 
Returning from this sacred duty he met a 
beggar, who asked an alms. “Alas, my 
friend, I have nothing!” said the good 

riest, mechanically putting his hand in his 

reeches pocket, where, to his astonishment, 
he found something hard wrapped up in 

aper, which he knew he had not left there. 
He hastily opened the paper, and secing four 
crowns in it, cried out thet it was a miracle ! 
He gave the money to the beggar, and has- 
tened into the church to return thanks to 
God. The curate soon after arrived there, 
and Father Bridaine related the miracle with 
the greatest unction ; the curate turned pale, 
put his hand in his pocket, and in an instant 
perceived that Father Bridaine, in getting 
up in the dark, had taken the wrong pair of 
breeches ; he had performed a miracle with 
the curate’s crowns ! 

At a period rather more remote, Saint 
Antide, Bishop of Besangon, was one day 
walking in the fields, when he met with.a 
very thin, ugly devil, who boasted to the 


then returned to his diocese by the same 
conveyance: not forgetting, however, as he 
dismounted, to bestow a hearty kick on the 
demon, which sent him howling back to the 
unblissful regions. 

There are many similar stories related 
of demons who have been serviceable to 
mortal masters; generally speaking, how- 
ever, against the grain. Of the most 
usual kind was the Familiar, who was 
always at hand. Bodin relates that about 
two years before he published his De- 
monomania (4to, Paris, 1587), there was 
a nobleman at Villars-Costerets, who had 
one of these imps confined in a ring, 
which he had at his command, to do what he 
pleased with, and treat exactly like a slave; 
having bought it at a very high price from a 
Spaniard. But, the nobleman, as commonly 
happened, came to grief through this Fami- 
liar, for the spirit was possessed with an in- 
vincible habit of telling lies, and on one occa- 
sion, being very much enraged, the nobleman 
threw his ring into the fire, thinking thereby 
to burn the demon; it was, however, the 
creature’s native element, it released him 
from thraldom, and the demon thereupon 
tormented his former master, until he drove 
him mad. The witch’s Familiar was almost 
invariably a toad, but a frog was made to 
figure in that capacity only a few years ago 
with very fatal consequences, The history of 
the occurrence is a sad example of the effects 
of superstitious fear. It happened in the 
commune of Bussy-en-Oth, in the department 
of the Aube, in France, in the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-one, A young man of that 
village had been passing the day enjoying the 
very French amusement of fishing for frogs, 
He had caught a great many, and placed 
them alive in a bag. On his way home he 
saw a peasant walking slowly on the road 
before him, the large half-open pocket of 
whose waistcoat invited the fisherman to 
the perpetration of a practical joke. Ac- 
cordingly, as he passed the peasant, he 
managed, unperceived, to slip one of the 
frogs into his pocket. The peasant unsus- 
pectingly walked on, reached his cottage, 
and, tired with the labours of the day, soon 
afterwards went to rest, throwing his clothes 
as usual on his bed. In the middle of the 
night, Jacquemin—that was the peasant’s 
name—was awakened by feeling something 
cold crawling over his face, and uttering 
indistinct cries ; it was, of course, the fro 
that had crept out of Jacquemin’s pocket, an 


bishop that he had just been committing! had paused on its journey to croak. Jacque- 
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min, who was of an exceedingly timorous 


nature, Jay as still as death till his nocturnal 
visitor departed, nothing doubting that he 
had been visited by a spirit. 

The man’s character for simplicity was so 
generally known that people were always 
playing tricks upon him, and on the very 
next morning after the preceding visitation 
one of his friends came into his cottage, 
and told him that his old uncle, who lived 
at Sens, had just died, and advised him to 
set off and claim his share of the inheritance. 
Jacquemin, on hearing this news, made no 
move ado, but at once set out with his wife 
for Sens, distant eight leagues from where 
he lived. Arrived at the house of the sup- 
posed deceased, the first person he saw was 
his uncle sitting in his arm-chair. Any- 
body else would have perceived that he had 
been duped, but this poor fellow, firmly 
believing that his uncle was dead, was seized 
with sudden terror, and dragging his wife 
out of the house, set off again to Bussy, | 
without giving time for a word of explana- 
tion. In the meantime the frog had not 
abandoned his cottage, but had taken refuge 
in a hole in the flooring, from whence, 
every now and then it uttered dismal croaks. 
Jacquemin, convinced that he had seen his 
uncle’s ghost, fancied that these noises were 
made by the spirit, and the agony he un- 
derwent became insupportable. A prey to the 
direst fear, Jacquemin, at last, hung himself 
one morning in his hayloft. On the follow- 
ing day, his wife, despairing for the loss of 
her husband, threw herself into a pond, and 
was found drowned,—a double suicide caused 
by an imbecile superstition. 


MEANING ME, SIR? 

Tris not only Scrub, in the comedy, who says, 
“T believe they talked of me, for they laughed 
consumedly.” Scrub in the club says the 
same ; and in the drawing-room ; ay, and in 
the church. There is nowhere where Scrub | 
isn’t perpetually on the watch, for the faint-| 
est sound of laughter, in order to show his 
logical sharpness and prove that he, Scrub, is 
the subject of conversation. Nor does it 
need laughter to attract his notice. Hissing 
would do just as well. Even silence has its 
stings, “'They must be thinking of me,” he 
thinks, “they say so little.” “They must be 
trying to spite me,—they look so happy.” 
“She must be: utterly forgetful of me,—she 
smiles so sweetly.” Scrub, in short, is a dis- 
gusting fellow, whom all of us meet fifty 
times a day—apt to take offence at imaginary 
neglect, attributing false motives to the most 
reasona actions ; egotistic, exacting, self-| 
tormenting—a prose Othello, whose lago is 
his own insufferable vanity, which makes him 
the victim of jealousy and suspicion, and 
who is only prevented from having a real 
Desdemona by never havi:g had manly con- 
fidence enough im any of Eve’s daughters to} 
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confer on her the inestimable honour of bear- 
ing his name. A happy escape for Eve's 
daughter, as you will find if you peruse the 
following lines, which I hope will be seri- 
ously laid to heart by any of her numerous 
sisters who are about to marry Scrubs. 

Delamour Wormwood, the chief of this 
distinguished family, was engaged to Phillis 
Daisyfield, with his own entire approbation. 
She was the gentlest and simplest of her sex ; 
very beautiful and very young; never 
laughed unnecessarily, though she had the 
reddest lips and whitest teeth in the world ; 
and, therefore, Delamour never suspected she 
was talking disrespectfully of him, And, 
indeed, she was so tender-hearted, and so 
modest, and believing, she never spoke dis- 
respectfully of anybody. She thought Dela- 
mour very handsome, and in this she was not 
altogether mistaken; she believed a great 
part of the vows of attachment he made to 
her, aud in this she was ridiculously wrong, 
for among the vows was one of complete 
confidence and unbounded trust. As he said 
the words he watched tle expression of her 
face, 

“You don’t believe me,” he said. 

“Oh, yes, I do. What interest can you 
have in saying so, if you don’t feel so ?” 

“But your eyes are inexpressive, your 
mouth is closed, your cheeks are neither 
flushed nor pale. I should like to see you 
more agitated.” 

“Oh, so I should be,” said the innocent 
Phillis, “if I did not believe you. But as 
it is, why should I change my ordinary 
looks ?” 

“Well, there may be something in that,” 
said Delamour ; but, still he was not perfectly 
pleased with the gentle Phillis’s self-posses- 
sion. 

Phillis lived with her aunt at Thistledale, 
in Hertfordshire, and had only a brother who 
could have any right to interfere with her 
proceedings. He was a gallant lieutenant in 
the Blazing Hussars, and was stationed so far 
away that it had not been thought worth 
while to ask his consent to his sister’s becom- 
ing Mrs. Wormwood. Besides, he was soon 
coming home, and the wedding was not in- 
tended for at least a year. 

Delamour, radiaut with delight, got into 
the railway-carriage to visit Mrs, Ogleton. 
This was the name of Phillis’s aunt; and as 
the train stopped at Neddithorpe, the enrap- 
tured lover stepped upon the platform and 
ordered a fly for Thistledale. While he 
waited for the vehicle, he walked to and 
fro in deep meditation on his own perfec- 
tions, and took no notice of two other gentle- 
men who had apparently arrived by the same 
train: two pleasant-visaged, loud-voiced, 
military-looking men, swinging their canes 
or switching their lower integuments, as is 
the habit of English cavaliers, 

“Ha, ha!” laughed one, continuing a con- 
versation which had been interrupted by the 
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arrival ; “T never saw such a spoony-looking 
snob in all my life.” 

“A regular pump,” replied the other. 

Delamour’s attention was _ attracted. 
“Spoony!” he thought, “snob—pump! 
What are the fellows talking of?” 

“And yet I believe the booby thinks he 
has made a conquest of one of tlie prettiest 
girls in Herts!” continued the first speaker. 
‘Lo which the other, who was not eloquent, 
said only, “ Ha, ha!—what a muff!” 

“Oh, by George, this won’t do,” thought 
Delamour. “Tli let the puppies know I 
overhear them.” Sosaying,he coughed so loud 
a cough that it sounded something like a crow 
of detiance, and looked at the unconscious 
speakers as if he wished to assault them 
on the spot. A policeman, however, came 
out from the booking-office and changed the 
current of his thoughts. 

“T advise you to be on your guard, gentle- 
men,” said the policeman addressing the two 
young men who had excited Delamour’s 
wrath; “one of the London swell-mob came 
by the last train, and is perhaps lurking 
about still.” 

The friends instinctively looked at the only 
other person on the platform; but, seeing 
only a very good-looking, well-dressed gen- 


tleman, they resumed their conversation, | 


after thankiug the policeman for his warning. 
The look was not thrown away on the irri- 
tated Delamour. He vented his rage on 
the policeman. 

“Why didn’t you give the notice also to 


me ?” he inquired in a very bitter tone. “I) 
believe,” he added when the two companions | 


had come within ear-shot, “that the swell- 
mob frequently go in couples,” so saying he 
fixed his ferocious eyes on the countenances 
of the friends, “and generally pretend to be 
mnilitary men.” 

“You seem to be up to their dodges pretty 
well,” said the guardian of the laws, who was 
offended at the tone and manner of Worm- 
wood’s address. “You can, perhaps, be on 
your guard against them, without telling, as 
you're so up to their tricks.” And pulling 
from his breast-pocket a half sheet of paper, 
he began to read it with great attention, 
casting angry glances from time to time on 
the indignant Delamour. His patience could 
stand it no longer. He went up to the man 
and said, “You insolent caitiff! How dare 
you insult me by such conduct? How dare 
you think me a thief?” 

“T don’t, sir,—leastways, I never told you 
so;” said the man, amazed. 

“Arn’t you reading a description of a 
swell-mob man, in that extract from the Hue 
and Cry ?” continued Delamour, “ measuring 
my features, noting the colour of my eyes, 
the length of my hair ?—I will report you to 
your superiors—you shall be turned out of 
your corps if it costs me a_ thousand 
pounds——” 

“TI say, saw,—what has the man done?” 
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said one of the gentlemen, arrested by the 
noise, 

“Copying the example of gross impertinence 
set him by you and your friend,” replied 
Wormwood. 

The fine manner of the gay stranger in- 
stautly disappeared. He spoke plainly, and 
like aman. “You are either under a great 
mistake,” he said, “or are desirous of picking 
a quarrel with people who never offended 
you. I desire to know what is the meaning 
| of your language.” 
| “Didn’t you call me a pump, a few minutes 
| ago,—a spoony suob,—a muff ?” 
| “I hadn’t the honour of being aware of 
|such an individual’s existence,” replied the 
gentleman, “and certainly never honoured 
you by making you the subject of my conver- 
sation.” 

“Then I’m exceedingly sorry if, in the 
heat of the moment e 

“There is no need of sorrow,” said the 
stranger, smiling, “and still less for heat. I 
should be inclined to be more exucting if I 
thought you were a gentleman; but, after 
your altercation with the policeman, I take 
no notice of what you say. Good morning.” 

“Here’s the paper 1 was reading, sir,” 
said the policeman, “ my instructions tor the 
luggage-van by next train, And now what 
have you got to say 7” 

Delamour was in such fierce wrath at the 
two young officers who had just stepped into 
their fly, that he could say nothing to the 
triumphant constable. 

“Who are those vulgar fellows in the car- 
riage ?” he cried, hoping to be overheard by 
the objects of his question. “If I knew the 
coxcombs’ names, they should answer for 
their behaviour.” 

“They’re Captain Harleigh and another 
officer of the Queen’s Blazers. You can 
find ’em at the barracks, easy,” said the 
policeman, with a malicious grin. “ But I 
advise you to be quiet if you want to keep 
a whole bone in your body.” 

Delamour gulped the information, and the 
insult. ‘The name of the Queen’s Blazers 
had struck him dumb. Phillis’s brother was 
a lieutenant in that ferocious regiment, and 
if he was told of his absurd behaviour, of his 
quickness in taking offence, his ungovernable 
temper, what would he say? In. perfect 
silence he took his seat in the fly when it 
drew up, and placed half-a-sovereign in the 
policeman’s hand. With a cautious look to 
see that his inspector was not on the watch, 
the policeman pocketed the money, and said, 
as the fly moved off, “Don’t be afraid. I 
won’t tell the captain where you be gone, or 
you'd get as good a kicking as e’@fyou had 
in your life.” 

If a look could have strangled the good- 
‘natured policeman, B 30 would have been a 
‘dead man. As it was, it was a murderous 
| glance thrown away, and Delamour pursued 
\ his way through country lanes and wreathing 
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hedgerows, towards the residence of his| 
charming Phillis. 

When he arrived at the Hall, he expected 
to find her on the lawn. When he was 
ushered into the house, he expected to find | 
her in the drawing-room. Mrs, Ogleton had | 
gone out, he was told, and Miss Phillis also ; | 
but they ‘had both left word they would soon 
be back. 

“Was I expécted at this hour, do you 
know ?” said Delamour to the footman. 

That functionary was new to the establish- 
ment, and was not acquainted with Mr. 
Wormwood’s person. 

“Didn’t a letter come this morning by 
post?” he inquired; “from London—pink 
envelope—red seal—coat of arms ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the man; “from the hair- 
dresser wasn’t it?” he "inquired, a little 
doubtful, but not very, as to whether Mr. 
Truefit’s representative stood before him. 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Dela- 
mour, “you insulting scoundrel! I’m Mr. 
Wormwood, and wrote to announce ‘my 
arrival. 

“T humbly beg your pardon, sir; but Miss 
Phillis didn’t mention nobody but the barber, 
and of course, sir, you see—but I’m very 
sorry, I assure you, sir, and I hope you won’t 
allude to the mistake.” 

Delamour left the house and pursued his 
way through the park. At the side of an 
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ornamental sheet of water, beyond a rising 
knoll, he saw his adored Phillis, She had a 
crook in her hand and a round hat on her 
head, tastefully ornamented with flowers of 
her own gathering. A close-fitting dress 
revealed the matchless:symmetry of her 
figure ; her petticoatswere very short, and 
her feet the small d prettiest in the 
world. The shepherdess smiled when she 
saw her lover, and,blushed at being detected 
in her festival atti 

“Tt is so pleasafitito watch the sheep!” she 
said. “Oh! hg@@ I wish I had lived in the 
days of rustic #Mpplicities, when everybody 
was so kind gi innocent, It must have 

ing to fold in the flock when the 
hot sun begayjto descend, and then to assem- 
ble for a dange,upon the grass—no etiquette, 
-#90m false refinement.” ° 
phon ?” inquired Delamour with 
a cloud begifining to darken his brow. 

“Oh! he would have been some gentle 
villager,—<gome neighbouring farmer's son,/ 
soft-voiced. musical ; for, of course, he 
would haus sung, and played delightfully on 

oaten reed.” 

* You know, I suppose,»Miss Daisyfield, 
That Ta t play nor sing ; and, to tell you 
the despise. any one who does 


oes 

at I ain only painting @ fancy scene,” 
replied Phillis, alarmed-‘at. the sharpness of 
his tone. “You didti't fhink I was serious, 
Delamour ? I wag.a, kind of actress for the 
time, aud thouglit,J would speak in character.” 
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So saying she threw away the crook and, took 
the wreath from her little straw-hat ; “and 
now,” she continued, taking his arm and 
turning homeward, “ T will be as steady and 
sensible as you please. Let us go in andgee 
| my aunt. ™: 

Delamour brooded over the previous part 
of the conversation.. He didn’t like the allu- 
sion to Strephon, nor the rapture about pipes 
and singing. 

“The girl can’t be altogether devoted to 


me, or she wouldn’t talk such nonsense about 


dancing with shepherds on the grass. I am 
no shepherd, and she knows that very well.” 

The aunt received them at the door. 

“The post,” she said to Phillis, “has just 
brought me a letter from your brother. He 
has been unexpectedly ordered to join jis 
head-quarters, at Neddithorpe, and arrived 
thevo tat nig ht.” 

“Oh! I'm 80 delighted 1” exclaimed 
Phillis, “ Dear Edward! when does hé 
come to see us? Oh! let us go to see him 
at once !’ 

“He promises to be here to-morrow,” said 
Mrs. Ogleton in a cold tone, “and I should 4 
like to see Mr. Wormwood for a few minutes: 
alone,” 

Mr. Wormwood had just resolved to ask 
Phillis why she was in such rapture about 
the .return of her brother. Wasn't he, her 
lover, by her side? and yet she wished to 
start away from him! But he followed Mrs. 
Ogleton into the drawing-room, and Phillis 
saw, there was something wrong, but,coulé 
not tell what. . 

“The letter from Edward : Daj field; ” 
began the lady, “is exceedingly un eagant, 
He tells me that he has long pro the 
hand of his sistér to one of his brother officers, ; 
and he has received with great disapprobation 
my announcement of your engagement.” 

“Indeed?” said Delamour,, “and why? 
What has he or mi, popinjay in gine Blazer 
to Ob. against me ? a) 

a3 ‘nothing against ou, re ie 
lady ; ‘Fer ee t yout 0 —- 
All hi 8 is, he prefers Captain Be 
refi | his consent to your suit.” 

d does Phillis agree ivi 
tained Mr. Wormwood. 

“I “have, this moment ad th 
replied the “lady, “and she Know: nothing 
about it. I have giv@nany a. 
aware, Mr. Woftawood 3 -b 
suppose, will lie ¥ 

“It is a little tap 
make it a matter 
bitterly. “I have Ze y approaching 
marriage to all my f a and it won't be - 
made a fool of, by either brother or sister.— 
Why, the world would laugh at me, and I. 
am not a man to be laughed at with 
impunity.” 

“T never heard of Captain Belford,” ” said’ 
Phillis, when she was informed of her bros 
ther’s “epistle. “I will have nothing to say 
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to kim, and I’m sure, Edward only requires | 


to know you aa well as I do, to see that I 
can never be happy with any one else.” 

“Dearest girl! you make me happier than 
ever I was before.” 

“You are always so kind and trusting—” 
continued Phillis,x—and Delamour looked 
searchingly in her face— 

“You are so generous and open and unsus- 
picious—” 

“A cloud darkened on the lover’s brow— 

“ And I’m sure You'll be great friends with 
Edward, and indeed with all the Blazers, for 
he says they aye the most gentlemanly fellows 
in the world, ‘It will be so pleasant when he 
brings some of them here!” 

“T trust he won’t, for a more disgusting set 
of snobs and puppies but, pray, excuse 
me, dearest Phillis, your assurance of affec- 
tion is all I require, and I laugh at the 
pretentions of a whole regiment of Belfords ; 
so let them come whenever they like.” 

He was delighted with the transparent 
truth and simplicity of his artless Phillis, 
and took his way to London more satisfied 
with her (and himself) than ever. But on 
reflection—and he took three days at least to 
reflect—he perceived, that he must comé to 
an understanding with his rival. 

It was necessary for his self-respect that he 
should show that gentleman how thoroughly 
he despised him, and accordingly he wrote 
an insulting letter to the distinguished Bla- 
zer, and was about to send it to the post, 


when his servant entered with a card, and 
said, “ the gentleman is iu the hall.” 
Delamour looked at the card, and saw)’ 
printed thereon the name of “Captain Bel- 
ford.” 
“Show him in,” he said, and prepared for 


* battle. There was no battle in the face or 
manner of his visitor, however. Fair, honest, 
happy-looking, as becomes perfect health 
and three-and-twenty years of ‘age, the 
captain smiled graciously as he entered. 

“You are surprised to see me here, Mr. 
Wormwood,” he saf@; “but the fact is, I 
think it right to come to an explanation.” 

“Exactly what I wished, sir,” said Dela- 
mour, biting his lips. 

“My friend, Ned Daisyfield,” he con- 
tinued, “is too flattering in his estimate 
of. my. ‘merits. He wished me, of 
course, you know, té offer my hand to his 
sister. He introduced me to“her two days 
ago. A charming girl, I confess—very pure, 
very beautiful, and as her aynt is rich, I 
believe, an heiress, if she pleases the old 
lady in the choice of a husband. I dare 
say time and assiduity, with the favour of 
her brother, might enable me to make an 
impression on her heart; but —I am not 
going to try—I resign all claim into your 
hands, and trust sincefely you will make 
her happy, for no one can desérve it more. 
Good morning.” 


Before Delamour could recover from| 
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| his surprise, the visitor was 


‘ly 4, 3857.) 
gone. : 


I had time to call him to order for "his 
behaviour at Neddithorpe, for he is Harleigie 
companion,” he muttered ; “and yet he is 
a fine fellow-—open—noble—and very hand- 
some. Whiy has he surrendered his chance 
of Phillis? He admires. her beauty, her 
character, and knows she is ‘to have a 
fortune—How kind !——But isgs not rather 
strange? Why is he so absurdly friendly ? 
Al’t’—And here for an hour he sank into a 
fit of musing. “Can he have heard any- 
thing about Phillis? Is there a vulgar 
Strephon after all, with his disgusting pipe ? 
I don’t like this.” And he smiled as he 
went out—perhaps he laughed when he 
reached the street, “He rejects her. There 
must be a reason”—And here he mused 
again. 

At the end of three hours’ meditation, he 


packed up all his traps, supplied himself with. , |; 


circular notes, took out his passport, and 
went, sulking, gloomy, and quarrelling, 
through France and Italy for three years. 
At the end of that time he came home. 
On landing at Southampton he saw a face 
he knew. Curiosity as to what had be- 
come of Phillis, induced him to speak. He 
went up and held out his hand. “Captain 
Belford,” he) said, “I fear you have for- 
gotten me.” 

“Oh, not at all,” replied the gentleman; 
“you are Mr. Wormwood,—but I am not 
Captain Belford; I am Ned Daisyfield, Phillis’s 
brother. I called on you, and pretended to 

Belford ;Ait was only to try you, for Phillis 

writtén you were of a sour, suspicious 

ition; but she didn’t wish to offend 
h@r aunt, who supported your cause. The 
bait took. You thought something must be 
wrohg,—some trick intended against, your- 
self—and gave poor Phillis up, without 
condescending to assign any reason. Charley 
Belford stept in. In a fortnight Phillis was 
quite reconciled to my choice. They have 
been married more than two years——and 
I have the honour to wish you a remarkably 
good day.” 


DISINFECTANTS. 


Arter all, in many of our modern social im- 
provements, we do but go back to the wisdom 
of our ancestors :, we do not deserve the whole 
merit of invention. In certain sanitary prac- 
tices, for instance, the ancients were er 
advanced than we are at present—thfinitely 
farther than we have been until quite Jately. 
Take the questions of. ventilation and disin- 
fection, as treated of in Dr. Angus Smith’s 
careful and comprehensive paper, pwhlished in 
the Journal of the Society of Arts ; and Ist iis 
see how far we have gone beyond or lagged 
behind the sanitary ae which were 
fashionable when the Pyramids were bein 
built, and ae was weaving her bewil- 
dering web ; or, later, when Constantine sat 
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on the throne of the she-wolf’s sons, and the 
greatest empire that the world has ever seen 
was beginning to break beneath its own 
enormous weight. 

In an early period of the eastern empire 
the Justinian code provided for the complete 
ventilation of the fine new city of Constanti- 
nople, by ordering that no one should stop 
the view, in any manner, of the windows 
looking towards the sea, and that the mini- 
mum width of the streets should not be less 
than twelve feet. In Rome, the minimum 
was five feet—a law which the authorities 
were not able to improve, owing to the land- 
lords, whose private vested interests jostled 
public advantage out of the way. But, the 
perfect sewerage of Rome, being one of the 
most important disinfecting conditions of a 
city, made up for this wantof a freer circulation 
of air. Her cloace are marvels to the present 
day, and the duty of keeping them cleansed 
and in good repair was a grave state matter, 
delegated to the preetor as one of his most 
important functions. Jerusalem even had 
her streets swept daily, though in no time 
has the Hebrew been remarkable for a fana- 
tical attention to cleanliness, either of person 
or of dwelling. But, the world went back in 
this common sense of the streets; and, in 
spite of the example and experience of the 
past, it was only in the twelfth century that 
the first pavements were laid, by Philip | 
Augustus, in Paris. Heaven knows how long 
the mother-city of la belle France would 
have yet remained ungarnished with paving- 
stones, had not the royal nose been one day | 
unpleasantly assaulted during a ride taken 
through the streets; when the filth stirred | 
up by the hoofs of the cavalcade bore such | 
pungent evidence to the need of improve- 
ment that a ray of light penetrated the 
kingly brain, and pavements were the result. | 
Yet matters went on so slowly, even after | 
this initiation, that so late as last century 
there was a riot in Paris because of the accu- 
mulation of filth and refuse in certain quar- 
ters, which the authorities did not care to| 
remove. ‘Things are mending now; and 
Paris, with her streets washed and brushed 
every day, like a dainty lady’s face, is one of 
the cleanest, if one of the least efficiently 
drained, cities of the civilised world; while 
London is fidgetting so feverishly over her 
sanitary short-comings, that surely all must 
soon be put to rights there, from the great 
central river sewer to the smallest drains of 
the outcast courts. 

But our business is with positive rather 
than with relative disinfectants. Besides ven- 
tilation and sewerage, the ancients knew 
various chemical agents of purification which 
we have re-discovered in quite late times. 
The natron or nitre, with which the Egyp- 
tians washed the bodies they were about to 
embalm, was our modern caustic soda ; their 
oil of cedar was turpentine; they distilled 
both pitch and tar, and cured toothache with 
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kreosote, using this last also for skin diseases 
in cattle, for which it has been found valu- 
able. Another mode of using kreosote may 
be seen in the circumstance that hams were 
hung up on the roof, and apparently smoked. 
Sulphur was one of the most valued disin- 
fectants in Greece and Italy. When Ulysses 
killed the suitors, after putting matters in 
order, he called for sulphur to sulphurise the 
place by burning the sulphur, and so causin 
acid fumigations. It was also a sacre 
method of purification, and its name in Greek 
signifies divine. It was burnt in lustrations, 
as a religious ceremony ; and the shepherds 
yearly purified their flocks with it. The 
Italians have re-discovered its use in their 
vineyards, as a cure for the oidium—at least, 
as a check and preventive, if not wholly a 
eure. Bitters, also, were used to preserve 
new wines, much in the same way as we use 
hops. Honey, again, for purposes where we 
use sugar, and sometimes for preserving spe- 
cimens, as we would now employ spirits of 
wine. Thus, a centaur which was born in 
Thessaly, but which, unfortunately for man- 
kind, died the day after its birth, was sent, 
reserved in honey, to a museum in Egypt. 
at centaur would be worth finding, in this 
age of the Feejee mermaid and the woolly 
horse. Fire was another great purifier. In 


times of plague or general distemper, fire, 


accompanied with perfumes, flowers, vinegar, 
aromatic substances, pepper, mustard, &c., 
was used in the streets as a disinfectant. We 
have all read of its value in our own Great 
Plague. But, in ancient times purification by 
fire had a literal as well as a moral sense, and 
meant something more real and living than 
what the same words mean used now as a 
mere forgotten sign. Water was also much 
relied on as a means of purification ; and our 
far-away progenitors knew how to check 
epidemic disease by closing the windows 
looking towards the infected quarter, and 
opening those with the contrary aspect. They 
knew, also, the use of ansesthetics, and could 
perform painless extraction of teeth by means 
of white hellebore. In the fifteenth century, 
too, Philip Bersaldo speaks of amputation 
without pain as an idea and practice of 
common use. This, though beside the general 
purport of our paper, is a fact too curious to 
be omitted. , 

The modern history of disinfectants began 
in the seventeenth century ; but it was only 
in seventeen hundred and thirty-two that 
Dr. Petit made the first notable experiment 
in antiseptics ; ‘using small pieces of mutton 
to try how long each meni antiseptic pre- 
served a piece untainted. His conclusions 
were, that astringents were the best, their 
action being similar to that of drying. Sir 
John Pringle followed in the same track. 
His antiseptic panaceas were salts, and the 
astringent gummy and resinous parts of vege- 
tables and fermenting liquors. Dr. Mac- 
bride, after him, speaks of acids as the long- 
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prescribed antiseptic agents ; even when con- 
siderably diluted, still powerful. He adds 
the following substances to his list. Alkalies 
and salts; gum-resins, such as myrrh-assa- 
foetida, aloes, and terra japonica ; decoctions 
of Virginian snake-root, pepper, ginger, 
saffron, sage, mint, contrayerva root, valerian, 
rhubarb, angelica, senna, common worm- 
wood ; and to some extent, mustard, celery, 
carrots, turnips, garlic, onions, cabbage, cole- 
wort, and horseradish. Lime, he says, pre- 
vents, but does not remove putrefaction ; 
while astringent mineral acids, and ardent 
spirits, “not only absorb the matter from the 
putrescent substance, but likewise crisp up 
its fibres, and thereby render it so hard and 
durable, that no change of combination will 
take place for many years.” Molasses closes 
this list of Dr. Macbride, drawn out in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. In 
seventeen hundred and seventy-three, Guyton 
Morveau proposed fumigating hospitals with 
muriatic acid vapours; and in seventeen 
hundred and eighty, Dr. Carmichael Smyth 
used nitrous fumes at Winchester, and in the 
Fleet, without giving the French chymist the 
eredit of that rediscovery of antique wisdom, 
—namely, acid fumigation. Parliament, in 
eighteen hundred and two, voted five thou- 
sand pounds to Dr. Smyth ; and poor Guy- 
ton Morveau was horribly disgusted, both at 
the theft and its unjust reward. As well he 
might be. Inseventeen hundred and seventy- 
one and seventeen hundred and seventy-two, 
Fourcroy discovered the properties of chlorine 
as a fumigating agent; and Dr. Cruikshank 
introduced the application of it to us in 
England. “ All these acids,” says Dr. Angus 
Smith, “are very violent, and fitted only for 
extreme cases, which ought not to be allowed 
to occur. Chlorine may be excepted ; it may 
be used with advantage in minute quantities, 
at least for a limited period. When applied to 
centres of putridity, the great objection to it 
is, that it destroys the ammonia, sending 
off the nitrogen as a not very pure gas. 


It soon acquires much moisture, loses its| 


power, and gives a very unpleasant odour to 
the hand when touched. Its destruction of 
manures is, however, the principal objection 
to it.’ 

“Chlorine acts by uniting with hydrogen, 
acids by uniting with the compounds of 
hydrogen — water and ammonia. Chlorine 
decomposes the sulphur and phosphorous com- 
pounds of hydrogen. It will even dissolve 
a piece of flesh, so as to form a transparent 
liquid.” 

Oxygen has a double action: the first is to 
cause putrefaction, the second oxidation or 
disinfection. In soldering preserved meats 
in air-tight vessels, not a trace of air must be 
left behind; and one bubble of oxygen in 
grape-juice ready to ferment, will originate 
that process through the whole quantity. 
Hildenbrand found that meat in a vessel of 
oxygen, putrified in eleven hours. Sweeny 
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| preserved meat in water by first boiling out 
| the air, cooling it, covering it with a stratum 
of oil to keep out the air, and adding iron 
filings to absorb what might have been 
allowed to enter. Meat preserved thus 
remained sweet seven months. Leuch added 
acovering of oil also, but used unboiled 
water and sulphur, instead of iron. His 
| Process kept the meat sweet for only two 
months. The Damaras of South Africa cut 
| their meat into strips, and dry it in the sun ; 
for simple dryness arrests decay and prevents 
jinfection. So does intense cold. As for the 
first method, Dr. Henry disinfected the 
clothes of fever patients by baking them. 
But to return to our oxygen. 
“ Air being the initial cause of putrefac- 
tion,” we are quoting Dr. Smith, “it would 
seem strange to class it among disinfectants, 
but in some respects it is the greatest of all. 
Its first action is mechanical, as in natural 
or artificial ventilation. It is known that 
the worst plagues have arisen in great calms ; 
crowded rooms and unchanged air increase 
almost every disease, whilst ventilation has 
a contrary effect. The action of the air on 
putrid matter is too slow for many of the 
wants of civilisation, and hence the need of 
an artificial disinfectant. But, Nature her- 
self has a mode of hastening it by giving an 
increased power to it under the influence of 
porous bodies. The porous body most in use 
= the soil, which is a powerful disinfecting 
agent: so much so that putrid matter, when 
completely absorbed by it, unless in exces- 
sive quantities, entirely loses its smell, and 
water drained from the soil at a sufficient 
depth is found to have lost all its organic 
matter ; so thoroughly has it been disinfected. 
In doing this, oxygen is absorbed; and it 
will be found that water containing deeom- 
posing organic matter, has its oxygen re- 
moved, serving frequently as a useful index 
to the state of the decompositions going for- 
ward.” 
The soil, by virtue of its porosity, presses 
gases into smaller space than they occupy 
under ordinary atmospheric pressure, and 
thus mechanically compels combination. But 
for this power, the soil of towns would be 
one mass of corruption ; whereas, the water 
from the soil of towns is much valued, 
even when too impure for drinking. “This 
is caused by the formation of nitric acid, 
which is the result of purification, and not 
only so, but a reservoir of air or oxygen, 
wherewith to purify still more.” This puri- 
fying power a percolation is the reason why 
the ‘I'hames “is not intolerable ;” were it not 
for this, that river would indeed be the great 
River of Death to London. The reason, also, 
why charcoal is so valuable as a disinfecting 
agent, is, that being one of the most porous 
bodies, it absorbs impure gases and oxidises 
them. But, it does not preserve organic sub- 
stances. Mr. Condy has applied condensed 
oxygen as a disinfecting agent, and French 
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anatomists have begun to use sulphate of 
soda for the same ‘purpose, with success, 
especially when mixed with kreosote. Alka- 
line salts are rather antiseptic than disin- 
fectant ; metallic salts are disinfectant. Lead, 
arsenic, mercury (as corrosive sublimate), are 
singularly useful. Sulphate of iron, too, has 
wonderful disinfecting properties, “as wonder- 
fal as it used to have when it figured in the 
world as the powder of sympathy.” Gay- 
Lussac and Mr. Young recommend the 
chloride of manganese, “the waste product 
of the manufacture of chlorine ;” but Dr. 
Smith shows that this is a harmful and 
dangerous application, substituting chloride 
of zinc as one of the best disinfecting salts 
known. But, we must give a word to his 
own discovery—the disinfecting agent known 
as McDougall’s Disinfecting Powder. 

Finding that magnesia was the best base 
to use in the disinfection of manures, as 
the only one which gave an insoluble ammo- 
niacal salt, and preserved the ammonia at 
the same time ; finding, also, that of all acids 
sulphur was the best, equal at least in power 
to chlorine, without the destructive property 
of chlorine—namely, the decomposing of 
ammonia—Dr. Smith combined magnesia and 
sulphurous acid, and found the effect as a 
disinfecting and deodorising agent as efficient 
as he could desire, save in one particular—a 
slight remaining smell. He therefore added 
to the sulphite about five per cent. of phenic 
acid (got lee coal-tar), and with these com- 
binations obtained a perfect disinfecting 
powder. It has been tried at the Manchester 
cavalry barracks, sprinkled on the floor of 
the stable, with the bedding laid over it ; it 
was used on board the transport-ships carry- 
ing troop horses to the Crimea ; and it has 
been found specially valuable in certain large 
stables of private owners. 


In consequence of powdering the floor with it 
almost daily, the manure becomes thoroughly mixed 
with the disinfectant, The results are remarkable. 
The manure does not heat or ferment, as in other 
cases, 80 that there is no fear of loss by ammoniacal 
gas, or by putrid vapours, The liquid which flows 
from it is without smell. From the arrest of decay, 
flies do not come around it in numbers, and the horses 
also are preserved from flies, a state which has a very 
favourable effect upon them, Mr. Murray, who has 
always four or five dozen of the most valuable horses 
on hand, says that headache has disappeared from his 
stables; and of lung disease, which was formerly com- 
mon, he has not had an instance. The horses are 
healthier and in better spirits, whilst a good deal of 
straw is saved, They breathe air without either 
ammonia, which hurts the eyes of those who enter, or 
of putrid matter; the whiteness of the powder makes 
the stable appear as if constantly newly whitewashed. 
A curious circumstance is said by most of those who 
use it tooccur, The stable is cooler, not only to the 
feeling, as we might suppose, by removing animal 
matter, but to the thermometer. I have not made 
the observations myself, but they are to be relied on, 
and to the feeling the change is distinct. The removal 
of heat I ascribe to the fact that the animal matter has 
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ceased to oxidise. The slow combustion or putre- 
faction produces heat in the manure, probably also in 
the atmosphere itself, where the vapours are mixed 
with the oxygen. The oxidation and putrefaction are 
simultaneously arrested. It might be said that since 
decomposition is arrested, the manure is made unfit 
for plants; besides, it is known that liquids from tar 
put a stop to vegetable life as they do to animal, But 
Mr. Murray found that after having sold his manure 
of one year with the powder in it, he was offered 
double for it next year. It is therefore established 
that a just medium has been attained, the preservation 
of the manure on one side, and the health of the plant 
on the other. 


The great object to be attained is the 
disinfection of town sewage. Last year the 
little town of Leck was attacked by an 
epidemic. A council of medical men decided 
on trying this McDougall’s disinfecting 
powder. It was tried, and the following are 
the results communicated by Mr. Dale, town 
surveyor. 


Its use was most efficient in staying the plague; 
never was the intimate connection between foul cess- 
pools, &c., and disease more strikingly demonstrated, 
The fever and putrid sore throats prevailed most in 
the neighbourhoods nearest to the open sewers and 
cesspools. On using the disinfecting powder, the 
offensive smells were perfectly removed, and the 
abatement of the disease immediately followed. 
There were no new cases, and those under treatment 
at the time assumed a much milder form. We ex- 
hausted a small stock of disinfecting powder on the 
third of January. In the course of a few weeks, when 
the cesspools began again to give off offensive smells, 
tho disease broke out a second time, when the authori- 
ties ordered a further supply, and upon using it as 
before, the disease again assumed a milder form and 
eventually disappeared. 


THE DISMAL POOL, 


Ir lies in deepest forest gloom, 
Where huge trees push the sun away, 
And tall weeds catch each struggling beam 
That through the branches peers its way. 


It sleeps in bed of flinty rocks 

Whose shatter’d foreheads shrink from light, 
And scowl from out their dusky home 

With frown that makes a blacker night. 


It dwells encinctured from the view, 
And stamp’d as with a brand of doom, 
As hated as a spot accursed 
And shunn’d as is a plague-fill’d tomb. 


It seems a haunt where Horror sits, 
And fixes deep her ebon rule; 

And men have named it, passing by 
With bated breath, The Dismal Pool, 


A wondrous sorrow seems to rest 
Upon the almost stirless trees ; 

And listless as the eye of death 
The livid lake looks up to these, 


And never at the morning's birth 

The sweet lark soars this lake above ; 
Nor children come with matin glee 

To read their mirror’d smiles of love. 
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And never in the sunny noon 
The small flies skim its leaden breast ; 
Nor ever ’mid those death-bound leaves 
The woodguest hums herself to rest. 


And nowhere through the lanky grass 
Beams out the violet’s tender eye ; 
Nor lily pale upon the bank 
Beuds down to see its beauty die. 


But all is rough, and all is still, 

And all is night that dimmeth day, 
And all is Upas deathfulness, 

That saps the spirit’s life away. 


Oh, why, when all the earth is glad, 
And every lake is fringed with bloom, 

Hast thou been chosen, Dismal Pool, 
To be the only home of gloom ? 


*Tis surcly from some primal curse 
Thou liest thus so deep away ; 

Unvisited of moon by night, 
Unvisited of sun by day. 


Or are thy waters human tears 
That fiow in secret evermore P 
And are those traces human steps 
That, like mine own, have press’d thy shore ? 


But wherefore have I hither come? 
And wherefore am I tarrying still 
Where loathsome things of fear and doubt 
Sink on my heart their pinions chill ? 


Already droops my soul of Youth 
Within this deadly atmosphere ; 
And o’er the morning's hills of gold 
Are clinging shadows dense and drear. 


Fast fades the past, where life was peace; 
Dim grow the future’s gates of bliss ; 
Ab! luckless one, if all thy days 
Shall be a present like to this! 


O, burial-place of every love ! 
Dread catacomb of faith and joy ! 
Come, Hope, to lead me from this spot, 
Thou wast my angel when a boy! 


HELENA MATHEWSON. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
My father was rector of Lichendale, a 
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that he had the power to execute it, 
Lawrence would take up my cause with 
fiery zeal, and often cudgelled Paul into 
granting me a milder sentence. We used to 
take our lesson-books into the study every 
morning; and, while I learnt my spelling, 
my brothers read and construed with my 
father. : 

But Paul soon grew too old for mere 
home-schooling ; and, after much secrecy and 
mysterious preparation, he was sent to the 

rammar-school at Sawbridge. Lawrie and 
made merry over his departure. We had 
wilder games than ever in the garden and 
woods, and got into twice as many scrapes 
as before ; so that sometimes even Hannah 
lost all patience with us, and dragged us— 
little trembling culprits—before my father, 
who lifted his kind eyes from his book, and 
tried, with but little success, to look dis- 
pleased. 

Those happy days passed too quickly. 
Lawrence went to school; and, after two or 
three years there, to Rome. He had always 
said he would be an artist ; and he did not 
flinch from his plan as he grew out of child- 
hood, but adhered to it so steadily that at 
length my father consented to his going to 
Italy to study. He was very young to be 


sent so far alone; but my father had lived 
for so long in Lichendale, that he seemed to 
have forgotten how full of danger and 
temptation a city like Rome would be to 


one eager and reckless as Lawrence. 

Poor Lawrie! I remember our last parting 
well. He was so glad to be going to Italy, so 
sorry to leave Lichendale,and so charmed with 
the unusual hurry and bustle, and his suddenly 
acquired importance, that smiles and tears 
chased each other away in quick succession 
from his face. I can see now his last, sad 

j look, as the mail-coach, which had stopped 
for him at our gate, drove off; and I remem- 
ber turning out of the sunny garden into the 
house, and running upstairs that I might. 
sob undisturbed in some quiet hiding-place. 
But Paul, who had come over for the day 
to say good bye to Lawrence, soon dis- 
covered me; and, instead of trying to com- 
fort me, talked in a slow, measured moan 


little, grey-walled town, of which few but/of the wickedness of my grief, and of 
north-country people have ever heard. My|his belief that despondency was a child of 
mother died when I was quite a child,/| the devil. 

leaving me—little Helena, as I was always! Lawrence’s letters were frequent and affec- 
called—with no other companions than my | tionate, and at first almost homesick. The 
two brothers, Paul and Lawrence, and our! pleasures of Rome were great, he wrote, 
faithful, old nurse, Hannah. My eldest| but still he loved Lichendale and Helena, 
brother, Paul, was grave and moody ;| far, far more dearly than ever, and often 
and Lawrence and I, who were warm|longed to come back. Gradually, however, 
allies, were nearly always quarrelling with| another tone crept into them. There were 
him. Lawrence could not bear to hear| fewer allusions to home, and to the time 
what Paul so firmly maintained ;—that un-| when he should return to us; but, instead, 
less Helena were a better girl, and more/the thin blue sheets were covered with ac- 
careful over her spelling, she would be) counts of the grand English families that 
burnt alive after she died. Not seeing the|he met, whose patronage seemed to intoxi- 
inconsistency of this terrible threat,|/cate him, and of beautiful ladies, whom, I 
and, fearing from Paul’s authoritative tone, | feared, he liked better than little Helena, 
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if they were really as lovely as he described 
them. Sir Edward Stamford, the owner of 
Lichendale Hall, and who would have been 
the great man of our neighbourhood had he 
ever visited it, was one of the acquaintance 
of whom we heard most. My father regretted 
this much ; for reports had travelled home| 
that the life Sir Edward led abroad was wild | 
and dissipated ; and those who recollected | 
him at Lichendale, in the old Baronet’s time, 
declared that he had been always self-willed 
and passionate. 

Lawrence had been absent six years. I was 
grown into a tall, shy girl of sixteen; and 
Paul, after a successful career at Cambridge, 
was on the eve of being ordained. Surely, | 
Lawrence would soon come back, I thought. 
My father also longed for his return, and 
wrote to urge him to leave Rome, at least for | 
awhile. We were full of glad expectation. | 
My father counted the weeks that would 
elapse before his return, and I counted the 
days and hours, which I thought would never 
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Before that day came a more terrible—a| 
more suddenly terrible one. A letter came 
for my father from Italy, but not directed 
in Lawrence’s hand. I took it into my father’s | 
study myself, and watched him as he read 
it. He seemed to dread evil. He broke the 
seal slowly, and paused before he dared to 
glanee at the contents. I was so frightened | 
and impatient that I could have torn it open, | 
had it been bound with iron, and my father’s 
delay wasdreadfulto me. One look at his face, 
as he stared in horror at the short, Italian | 
sentence, confirmed my worst fears, and I did 
not need to hear the word “Dead!” rise 
slowly to his lips, to strike the awful cer- 
tainty through me, that Lawrence—affec- 
tionate, wilful Lawrence—would never come 
back to us. I did not scream or faint. I 
felt the longing that I have had from child- 
hood, whenever I have been unhappy or 
terror-stricken, to creep away with my grief 
and hide ; but I eould not leave my father, 
pale and ghastly as he looked. Thank God! 
I did not. For years he had had symptoms 
of heart-disease. I clung to him in silence, 
thinking that it was only his great mental 
pain that made him so deadly still and 
white. I chafed and kissed his hands ; and, 
in grief for his grief, almost forgot my 
own. “Paul—send for him!” he sighed. 
I left the room, wrote a short note to sum- 
mon him, and then hastened back to the 
study, for I began to feaf my father was 
ill. 

In those few minutes Death had entered, 
and claimed his victim. What a night of 
misery I passed! I longed to die. Why 
was I spared 1—spared to pain and mourning 
and craving grief ? 





CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
NEARLY two years passed, and [I still! 
lived at the dear old rectory. Sir Edward! 
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Stamford, the patron of the living of Lichen- 
dale, had written to offer it to Paul when he 
heard of my father’s death. The letter was 
kind, and full of polite regrets that they 
should most probably never meet, as he 
intended to remain always abroad. There 
was no mention of Lawrence in it; which I 
thought strange. My brother hesitated 
for some time before accepting a living 
from one whom he chose to call a sinner 
in the sight of the Lord; but his affection 
for Lichendale; for its grand, old parish 
church, and the sober, godly towns-people, 
overcame these scruples, and he settled 
down into my father’s place, if not to fulfil 
its duties as mildly, at any rate with as 
rigid conscientiousness and self-denial. Han- 
nah had left us, to live with some orphan 
nieces of hers in another town; so I was 
Paul’s little housekeeper, as I had latterly 
been my father’s, There were none of the 
few families of our own rank in Lichendale 
that I much liked, or with whom I kept up 
any great intimacy, so that I often felt sadly 
lonely. Paul loved me in his grave way, 
but he seemed to think that any unnecessary 
display of affection was harmful, and I can- 
not remember his ever petting or caressing 
me. Still, after the first great grief for 
Lawrie and my father had been softened by 
time, I was happy—in a sort of quiet, listless 
way. The country round Lichendale was 
beautiful. On one side, was the park, with 
the Hall peering through the trees ; and, on 
the other, the red sands which the tide 
rarely covered, stretching away to the silver 
sea-line, I used to take long walks by 
myself on these sands, or in the woods. [ 
did not read much ; for the only books that 
Paul allowed me were whatI did not care 
for; either abstruse treatises on religion, or 
biographies, in which the history of the 
man was made subservient to all manner of 
doleful morals, and melancholy hints to 
sinners. We lived very simply. Lawrence 
had left many debts in Rome ; and, to pay 
these, it was necessary for a few years to give 
up many luxuries, and to part with one of 
our trusty old servants. So I found somé 
pleasant occupation in little household 
duties. 

This was my life when I was eighteen ; 
and it was then that Sir Edward Stamford 
suddenly returned to Lichendale. He was 
brought by the report of an approaching dis- 
solution of Parliament, people said ; for, they 
whispered, he meant to stand for Lichendale, 
to turn out the present sleepy old member. 
Lichendale is one of the smallest borough- 
towns in England ; but, at the passing of the 
Reform Bill, everybody thought it likely to 
become a populous seaport. There were 
rumours of docks to be built, and new lines of 
traffic to be opened ; and the old inhabitants, 
terrified at the prospect of these changes, 
swore vengeance against the different com- 
panies that were to effect them ; but, as time 
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wore on, and year after year the sea gradually often, as if you felt no shame in his death ; 
receded from the town, these projects had to but when you grow older, you will feel as I 
be abandoned, and people began to see that' do, and shudder when you remember that 
Lichendale was doomed to sink into a quiet, | he was a duellist.” 

decaying town ; instead of rising to any great| Poor dead Lawrie! I felt as if it was 
maritime importance, and they almost ques-|some great moral want in me that prevented 
tioned the necessity of its being represented.!my blaming him as Paul did. To Paul a 
The eonstituency was small and tractable,’ duel was murder in its most cold and wilful 
with but vague political notions. Colonel form. He seemed to forget the temptations 
Peterson had been elected more on account to which Lawrence had been exposed, and 
of his high character as a squire and country! the fact that he was the challenged—not 
gentleman, than for anything else; and even' the challenger; nay, sometimes it seemed 
though Sir Edward should enter the lists,'as if he forgot that it was his own brother 
with his brilliant talents and strong aqpianh, | nen he so relentlessly condemned. I 


yet it would be doubtful, unless his character 
could bear comparison with the honest old 
colonel’s, whether he would succeed in his 
attempt to wrest the borough from his hands. 

On the afternoon of the day which followed 
Sir Edward’s return, Paul bade me get ready 
to go and call with him at the Hall. Idared 
not disobey ; yet the thoughts of venturing, 
even with my brother’s protection, within 
that terribly grand house and encountering 
its master, made me feel shy and frightened. 
But our walk through the park, with our 
feet sinking deep into the mossy, daisy-spotted 
grass, and the sea-wind making a low, surging 
sound in the dark pine trees round us, 
freshened me up, and gave me a merry 
courage. I danced along, laughing at the 
notion of my going like a grand dame to 
call on the lord of the manor in the after- 
noon,—I who had spent the morning in 
mending stockings, and shelling peas. At 
another time, Paul would have reproved me 
for my wild spirits; but he was now busy 
turning over and over and perfecting the 
speech of welcome and thanks with which 
he meant to greet his patron. We reached 
the great portico. I had once been shown 
over the Hall by a cross old housekeeper, but 
I had never before called there, or leisurely 
examined any of the beautiful rooms; so 
that I was quite delighted that Sir Edward 
delayed coming to us, and left me time to 
look at all the curiosities with which the 
spacious ante-room was filled. Sir Edward 


kept us waiting a long time ; and when he at | 


length entered, he looked pre-occupied and 
somewhat constrained. He was about thirty, 
to all appearance ; tall and firmly built, with 
a face passion-worn and pale, yet strangely 
attractive. He hardly raised his eyes to our 
faces as he approached us; but once, when the 
conversation flagged and he turned them 
full on me, I quailed beneath their steady, 
lustrous gaze. 

“Paul,” I said, as we walked home, “I did 
so wish you would have asked Sir Edward 
about Lawrie. He might have remem- 
bered much to tell us if you had but begun 
the subject, which perhaps he did not like to 
introduce himself.” 

“T could not mention his name to a 
stranger : it would not be right in me, if I 
could. You talk about Lawrence freely and 





could only pity Lawrie goaded—as I felt 
| he must have been, by false shame, and not 
‘by any unforgiving passion—to that last 
‘act which he had expiated with his life. 
But Paul, as I have said, felt differently. 
It hurt his pride of goodness that his 
brother should have died such a death. He 
hushed it up as much as he could; not- 
| withstanding, the report spread through 
| Lichendale that “ young Mathewson had died 
far away across seas in a murdering-match ;” 
and deep words of wrath against his mur- 
derer were mingled with regrets for my 
father ; whose death, it was known, had been 
‘caused by the sudden sorrow. With whom 
| Lawrence had fought, we did not know. No 
details had been given in the letter which my 
father had received ; and Paul would never 
make inquiries, either as to the cause of the 
duel, or the name of the challenger ; so that 
‘the suspicions which rested, with but little 
' ground, on a French artist were never con- 
firmed. “ Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, 
saith the Lord,” Paul would repeat to him- 
self, half aloud, whenever people talked of 
the chance of discovering the unknown mur- 
derer ; asif it gave him a kind of grim plea- 
sure to remember into what Almighty hands 
he had yielded his cause. Surely, I thought, 
the Creator in his great goodness judges more 
| mercifully than men judge.- 


} CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


| THe morning after our call, Paul was out, 
and I had gone up-stairs to get my hat for a 
stroll, when Jane came panting up the stairs, 
breathless with astonishment, for “Sir Ed- 
ward was in the parlour!” What could he 
| want ? 

| “Did you tell him Mr. Paul was out, 
| Jane ?” 

“Yes, Miss Helen; but he asked if you 
were in the house, and he comed in almost 
| afore I’d time to answer yes.” 

He must have called on some urgent busi- 
ness, [ thought ; and I hurried down to him. 
His ride through the fresh morning air had 
flushed his cheeks, and he looked very hand- 
some. His half-haughty, half-careless bear- 
ing impressed me as something strange and 
striking ; it was so different from Paul’s grave, 
slow manner. 

“You must not think me an impertinent 
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intruder, Miss Mathewson,” he said, as I] “I met him many times,” said Sir Edward, 
entered ; “I bring my excuse in my pocket,” in a low, indistinct voice, starting from his 
and he tossed a note on to the table. “It is reverie. Hiseyes were fastened on me—full of 
to beg you and your brother to dine with me_ pity, I fancied ; but I dared hardly meet them. 
to-morrow. I wrote it for the chance of He said little more, and soon went away. 
your being out. There seems but little pro-| Oh! he, too,thinks like Paul, that Lawrence 
spect of a dissolution, and time hangs heavily | has sinned deeply, and would avoid the sub- 
on my hands ; so, if you and Mr. Mathewson | ject, I thought to myself, as I pondered over 
will give me the pleasure of your society for | the visit ; and I wondered if Sir Edward dis- 
to-morrow evening at least, I shall be quite | liked me for mentioning Lawrence so shame- 
delighted.” lessly. 

I felt that I ought to respond to this in- 
vitation with some very civil thanks; but 
the thought that came uppermost in my 
mind was of surprise at Sir Edward’s want 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 
Str Epwarp was like a flash of lightning 
istriking across my quiet path. Everything 
in my daily life lost its brightness. Wesawa 


of occupation. 

“ All your tenants would be so glad to see 
you,” I said, hesitatingly ; “if you have so 
much spare time, I mean.” 

“Do you think they would?” replied Sir 
Edward, looking surprised at my daring to 
hint at his neglect of duty as a landlord. “I 
have always transacted business with them 
through my agent. Still, perhaps, they might 
care to see me, though I can’t say the anxiety 
to meet is mutual. The farmers round Lichen- 





good deal of him, and soon I began to feel those 
days which passed without meeting him, 
long and dreary. Each day I liked his face 
better ; and the look of passion, that I had 
at first noticed in it, seemed, by degrees, to 
give place to one of gentleness and kindness, 
Gradually, too, tales of recent kind deeds 
amongst his tenantry, took the place of the 
reports which had been rife in Lichendale 
before his return, of his dissipation at Rome. 
I sometimes wondered if my few words were 


dale must be a very dull set of people. Can the cause of his kindly intercourse with the 
you tell me what character I bear here, Miss poor people; but I checked myself quickly 
Mathewson? You must know my tenants in this presumptuous supposition, and attri- 
well. Do those in the town, for instance,’ buted the change to his natural good feel- 
hold me very low in their righteous estima-|ing. At any rate, it could hardly be to curry 
tion, pray? Have reports unfavourable to favour with his constituents ; for, all chance 
me travelled from Italy?” he said, with a| of a speedy dissolution of Parliament seemed 
bitterness which a smile faintly concealed. past, 

“T do not know if they love you at present ;| He seemed, to my astonishment, to care ta 
for it is difficult to love those one never sees, | talk to me even more than to Paul, whose pre- 
No! no! I don’t mean that,” I added quickly, | judice against him never quite wore off. Paul 
thinking of Lawrie ; “ but it would be difficult |—if ever I ventured to express any of my 
for them to love one who has left them, ! boundless admiration for Sir Edward’s wit or 
and shown no interest in their welfare. I | genius—checked me, and reminded me of all 


know that they are a good and grateful set of 
people, and that you might easily win their 
affection I am sure.” 

“T was thinking of their good esteem 
merely as regarded the probabilities of my 
being elected, if there should be a dissolution,” 
said Sir Edward, earnestly ; “but you make 
me feel ashamed of myself. I ought to con- 
sider it more as a proof of my having been | 
a good landlord to them, and less as a means | 
of my own success in life, I shall take your 
hint ; meanwhile, I am _ confoundedly disap- | 
pointed at Parliament having settled down 
again so quietly. I had quite worked myself 
up into a fever of imagination, at the thoughts 
of my contesting the election with Colonel 
Peterson.” 

“You left Rome on purpose to stand for 
Lichendale, did you not ?” 

“Yes,” said Sir Edward, musingly, and his 
face brightened with some unspoken, sunny | 
recollection of the Eternal City. 

“Did you know my brother Lawrence 
there ?” i asked quickly, for I was afraid of 
my courage failing me if I did not grasp at’! 
the first a of asking the question | 
which Paul had so strongly discountenanced. | 





we had heard against his character. 

“T can believe him passionate, Paul; but 
surely he is nothing worse.” 

“ Passion is a fearful thing, Helena,” Paul 
would reply ; “and I believe Sir Edward to 
be selfish—more from habit than disposition 
perhaps ; but still inexcusably selfish.’ 

“He has had no motive for self-denial, 
most likely,” I urged. 

One beautiful evening—it was’ then the 
month of June—I set out to walk by a short 
cut through the park, to see a woman who 
was ill, and to whom I was taking some 
things. I hurried along; for I was late. Paul 
had set out some time before to the church, 
where there was service that evening, and I 
knew he would be vexed if I were not in time 
for it. I had got into a way of always looking 
out for Sir Edward; and, that evening, 
although I had to walk quickly, I could 
not refrain from stopping every now and 
then to see if he was in sight. I met the 
curate hastening to the church. I quickened 
my steps, aud determined not to stop again 
till I reached the cottage. Nothing startles 
one so much as the sudden fulfilment of some 
present dream that hope has conjured up. 
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And, as I walked along, fancying what I should 


do and say if Sir Edward were to appear, I 


was startled by the well-known canter of his 


horse, My heart beat wildly. I thought it 
would have burst. The hoofs struck louder 
and louder on the grass, as the horse bounded 
towards me, but 1 did not turn round again. 


I longed to see if it really were Sir Edward, | 


or whether I was mistaken; but I felt that 
I was scarlet, and I bent my head under my 
hat, and tried to hide my blushes. Sir 
Edward sprang from his horse, and stopped 
me. I do not know now exactly what he 
said. Even then I caught at its meaning 
from his face rather than heard his words ; 
for my brain reeled—the trees seemed to 
rock, and the light to quiver and fade before 
my eyes. Faint and dizzy, I thought I must 
have fallen to the ground at his feet ; but 
Sir Edward saw how white I grew, and 
pe his strong arm round me, I think 

e did not dislike my weakness ; for as we 
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| “Those are your brother’s rigid no- 
| tions, Helena—very orthodox no doubt— 
| but they are not mine. In this peaceful place, 
perhaps, duelling seems a terrible thing ; but 
it is nonsense, of Mr. Mathewson to talk of 
= so. No stain inficted on your name from 
that—though if it did—still I would marry 
ou.” 

Ne I have always thought Paul judged Lawrie 
|too harshly,” I said, “and I am glad you 
jthink the same. Did you first like my face 
because it reminded you of Lawrence’s, Sir 
Edward?” 

Sir Edward answered me with a gay laugh; 
but his voice trembled. 

I wished the church bells to ring again, 
with their peaceful, booming sound. There 
seemed something half unholy in the light, 
careless way in which he had spoken of duel- 
ling; although intended to quiet my 
doubts. It felt to me—yes! I am sure that 
it is not my present fancy—it felt to me at 


| 


stood there, he told me how, from his first| that moment, as if Lawrence stood unseen 
look at my face he had liked me, and cared| between me and Sir Edward. The wind, 
to see me again, and that he now loved!chill and damp, rustled through the trees, 
me dearly, and wanted me to promise to| witha dreary, shuddering sound. Sir Edward 
be his wife. It was strange to me, and|rose, and walked apart for a few minutes. 
yet very sweet, to be spoken to with such} “Go home, dear little Helena,” he said, at 
loving tenderness. It brought back to|length; “I shall come and see your brother 
my mind the days when I had my father| to-morrow.” 
and Lawrence to caress me; and, mistily,| I got home quickly, and sat in the twilight 
there uprose a dim remembrance of one,| waiting for Paul. 
holding me tight in her dying grasp, pressing 
long, soft kisses on the little cheek she had 
wetted with her tears ; for, with such gentle! I map half feared that Paul might refuse 
words and ways as a mother might use to a|his consent to our engagement ; but I was 
frightened child, did Sir Edward strive to| mistaken. His opinion of Sir Edward had 
soothe me, till my faintness passed, and he! that very day been greatly improved by some- 
had gained my answer. thing he had heard in the town—some kind 
The church bells stopped. or honourable deed, I forget exactly what ; 
“TI must go, Sir Edward, or Paul will be| and, with many admonitions as to my future 
so vexed ?” conduct, and not a few reproofs for past mis- 
“You shall neither go to church, nor call | demeanours, he gave a slow, solemn consent. 
me Sir Edward,” he said, smiling; and detain-| The few weeks of my engagement were 
ing me with playful force, he made me perfect happiness to me. Before, I had had 
sit down on a low ledge of rock that| no one to sympathise with me in all my daily 
pierced the grass close by, cushioned with| joys and sorrows, or in my deeper feelings ; 
soft, purple thyme, and golden-starred money- | but now, Edward would listen with un- 
| 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH, 


wort. “Helena,” he continued, his eyes| tiring patience and ready sympathy to any- 
pleading more earnestly than his words,| thing that came into my head. Only about 
“can you forgive the wild, wicked youth| Lawrence Inever talked to him. Paul’s opi- 
that I have spent? Will you strive to forget | nions—although Icould not accept them—had 
what I have been, and learn to think of me| yet sufficient power, by their firm persistency, 
only as I now am: pardoning all that I have} to shake my confidence in my own; and I 
done wrong for the sake of my true, deep| dreaded lest Edward’s pride should ever 
love?” turn and rebel at the remembrance of what 

I did not answer. I hardly heard his last| Paul called our tarnished name, and felt glad 
words. A sudden doubt had filled my mind, | that Sir Edward himself never alluded to the 
that cast a dark shadow across the sunshine | subject, of which I feared to remind him. 
of my happiness. ‘ | Paul’s grave, sullen manners hardly vexed 

“When you ask me to be your wife, Sir| me now ; for I knew it was but to bear with 
Edward,” [ said, trying not to dread his| them for an hour or so, and that in the next 
answer, “do you remember the shame that} Edward would be at my side. He awoke my 
Paul says attaches to our name? Do you| interest in a thousand new things. To be 
remember that my youngest brother died in| his fit companion, I felt I must read books 
a duel ?” | which I had never even seen, and these he 

Sir Edward started. | gladly lent me from the library at the Hall. 














18 
One day when I was there, and he was hunting 
upsome volume for me, my eye was attracted 
toa drawer which was partly open. I looked 
into it. It was full of beautiful gems, deli- 
cate enamels, and mosaics, that he had 
brought from Italy; and, in the furthest 
corner, giittering in the darkness, lay some 
quaintly carved pistols. 

“Shut that drawer, Helena!” said Sir 
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Edward, fiercely, turning round suddenly, | 


and seeing where I stood. 

I obeyed, and laughingly asked if it was a 
second blue Beard’s cupboard. But I got no 
answer, and when I looked round, Sir Edward 
was fixedly watching me, all colour gone from 
his cheeks—all tenderness from his eyes. 

Did you again stand between and part us, 
Lawrence ? 

Edward had promised to walk with me 
on the sands, on the evening of the day 
but one before that fixed for my wedding. I 
was punctual to my appointment. The stable 
clock at the Hall rung out eight as I reached 


the bridge which, crossing the river, leads | 


into the park, and which was our usual 
trysting-place ; but no Edward was there. 
I waited till nine o’clock, and then, frightened 
at his not coming, ran to the Hall with beat- 
ing heart and dark misgivings. 

Sir Edward was in the library, butvery busy, 
the servant said, in answer to my inquiry. 
He could not be too busy to see me, I 
thought, so I heeded not what else the man 
said, but went quickly to the library. 

“Colonel Peterson is dead!” said Sir Ed- 
ward eagerly when I burst into the room, 
“T am surry I have broken my appointment. 
but these gentlemen,” and he bowed to two 


whom I recognised as leading people in our | 


little town, “have already honoured me with 
a request that I shall supply his place. You 
had better go home now.” 

I felt sad as I walked home. It was 
wrong, however, I knew, to mind that Sir 
Edward seemed engrossed in this sudden 

rospect.of entering the political field, where 
tbe longed to distinguish himself; and I 


made many resolutions not to think of my 
own claims, or to mind how I, for a while, 
might be discarded. 

Our marriage was put off. Sir Edward 


was fully occupied with the chances of 
his election. Paul went up to London, 
and I begged him not to hasten home ; for I 
determined to conquer the old feeling of lone- 
liness which was creeping over me, and not 
to own its power by requiring him as a com- 
panion. Two or three days after he had left 
me, I was sitting in the evening reading in 
the drawing-room. The morning of that day 
had been sunnyand bright; but, in theevening, 
a heavy, grey mist had closed round the dale, 
and sad feelings of depression had come over 
me. Edward had been only once to see me 
in my solitude ; and, in that short visit, he had 
seemed abstracted and half-longing to be 
gone. I knew that, fair as his chance was, 
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there was yet need for exertion, as'two other 
candidates had come forward. I knew that he 
was much occupied ; still it was difficult to 
keep my resolution of not minding how much 
he might seem to neglect me. The wind and 
rain sounded so dreary, and my heart was so 
heavy, that at length I buried my face in my 
hands and sobbed. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


A rine at the door startled me. I wiped 
away my tears. It must be EKlward. How 
hasty and unjust I had been! I rose to meet 
him, but instead of Edward I saw Paul. 
“Helena,” he said, “before I had even 
time to exclaim at his sudden appearance, or 
almost to notice his wet, disordered dress, “ I 
have heard some dreadful news in London, 
and I have hastened straight home to tell 
you it—to warn and save you.” 

“Oh! tell me quickly, Paul,” I gasped ; 
“what is it? Do not stop to break it 
to me, but tell me. Anything is better than 
suspense,” 

“Bear it bravely then, Helena,” he said ; 
but he himself was pale and trembling, and 
as he continued, his voice sunk to a low, 
hoarse whisper,—* Sir Edward Stamford is 
Lawrence’s murderer.” 

I uttered a fierce contradiction ; and I felt 
defiantly indignant. 

“Alas, Helena!” said Paul, “the 
person who told me—a Signor Corti— 
stood beside Lawrence as his second in the 
duel ; but had promised him, as he lay dying, 
never to reveal by whose hand he fell; for 
the challenge had been tauntingly given, and 
the offence pitilessly avenged. The quarrel 
arose about some girl they both admired— 
a Miss Graham—and Lawrence knew, I sup- 
pose, what shame would clog his adver- 
sary’s steps were his crime known.” 

“Yes, Lawrence’s generosity would be true 
till death,” I broke in, “but, oh! that man 
must be deceiving us; it cannot be Sir 
Edward who has done this cruel deed.” 

“He showed me the letter, Helena, in 
which Lawrence asked him to be his second, 
and in which Sir Edward’s name was men- 
tioned. Nay, he had even the pistols with 
him in London, which had been Sir Edward’s, 
and bore his crest and initials, for they had 
changed weapons before fighting. Lawrence’s 
must be in Sir Edward’s possession, no doubt ; 
they were that clumsy old pair that my 
father had mended up for him. 

“T have seen them,” Isaid. Alas! I could 
no longer doubt Paul’s statement ; for, with 
fearful distinctness, the scene in the Hall- 
library flashed*back upon my mind—the open 
drawer, the bright pistols, Sir Edward’s face, 
rigid and white with alarm—and I wondered 
how even my trustful love could have blinded 
me to the truth for so long. 

“Corti would never have broken his pro- 
mise, Helena, if it had not been necessary to 
do so, to save you from marrying your 
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brother’s murderer. Report had told him 
what you were about to do.” 

“«7To save me from it,’ Paul,” I exolaimed, 
“ what do you mean ?” 

“Ts it possible, you misunderstand me?” 
he said. “I mean that your duty and your 
natural affection ought to strengthen you 
to renounce Sir Edward. I can hardly 
believe that you will find it a difficult task,” 
he added, bitterly, “ not to love your brother’s 
murderer.” 

“T cannot take back my love, Paul. I 
never gave it for any definite reason; it 
was sent like some blessed instinct, and now, 
though I shudder to think what he is, I cannot 
—cannot part from Edward. It may be 
wicked and unnatural of me ; but I cannot !” 
Paul groaned aloud with horror, “ Why did 
I ever allow this engagement?” he mut- 
tered to himself. 

“Only think of the terrible remorse he 
must have suffered, dear Paul,” I pleaded, 
trying to be calm. 

“T cannot count, Helena, his so cruelly de- 
ceiving you, as remorse. No: you must and 
shall break off this engagement. His guilt 
has cancelled any promise you can have 
made him.” 

“T am stronger-hearted than I ae 


I said; “and, although the whole world cry 
out and condemn me, I will stand by him, 
comforting him, and strengthening him to a 
right repentance. I know you can tear and | 
keep me away now ; but, when I am of age, 
I will spring free from you and return to Sir 
Edward.” 

T stood there firm and resolute. A deep 
pain was at my heart, and terror struggled 
with my love ; but still it lived imperiously 
strong, bound up, as it seemed, with my life, 
Paul was silent. 

“Good night,” I said, and moved towards 
the door. 

He detained me by the arm. 

“Hear!” he said, and his voice was 
cruelly calm, “the determination to 
which your obstinacy forces me; and from 
which no earthly power shall make me 
flinch. If you persist in your refusal to! 
break off with Sir Edward, I will make 
known his guilt in every home around. No 
child but shall point at him, and cry, 
‘Murderer!’ no mother but shall pray that 
her daughter may not live to love like you. 
Do you think, Helena, that the people of 
Lichendale will then choose him, his name 
blood-stained and blackened, for their repre- 
sentative? They will not—they shall not— 
if my words have power to move them. Mur- 
derer—deceiver as he is, what should it 
matter to him who has lost heaven, if this 
chance of earthly success escape him? I 
place it in your power to prevent this: make 
your choice.” 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
I sTAGGERED up to my own room, and 
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smsanneeammanmmansanitilitandaaneds: an 
threw myself on the bed. I lay sobbing in 
the darkness till Paul heard me, and came 
to me. I would not listen to him; but turned 
away with angry dread. When he had left 
me, I rose from my bed, went to the open 
window, and, leaning out, strove to see 
through black vacaney the Hall, where Sir 
Edward was sleeping, ignorant of my wild 
despair. The night-air cooled my burning 
cheeks, and the peaceful silence, only broken 
by the roar of the distant tide, stilled my 
passionate grief. I knelt down and prayed. I 
prayed thet my love might be unselfish, and 
that I might, if necessary, be strong enough 
to sacrifice my own happiness to his. 

Slowly but surely the conviction stole upon 
me that, to do right, I must give him up. 
I tried to resist it. I grappled with it ; but 
in vain. It mastered me. ‘lhe impetuosity of 
his love had been trampled down by his 
ambition. I did not love him the less for this, 
It merely made me loug that, when his ambi- 
tion was gratified, 1 might be taught how to 
win back his first great love. Paul had acted 
with cruel and unerring foresight, when 
he had made the alternative of my re 
fusing to give up Sir Edward the almost 
certain loss of his election, and he had rightly 
guessed the conclusion [ should work out 
in my own mind. For I felt that Sir 
Edward, triumphant in his election, and 
carried by it into new scenes and society, 
would soon forget me, and any pain resigning 
me might at first cost him. 

The dawn crept slowly on, and the great 
white lilies, that I had planted out in the 
garden to make it gay for Paul when I 
should be gone, grew into distinctness, point- 
ing wilh their golden fingers towards 
heaven. I still knelt by the window, praying 
that I might not shrink from the sacrifice. 

What Sir Edward answered, when Paul 
wrote to him to tell him of my determination 
to break off the engagement, I was never 
told exactly ; but I fancy his reply consisted 
chiefly of thanks for the assurance, which }F 
had made Paul promise to give, that his 
secret should not escape through us. I had 
asked Paul to write, because I could not 
have borne to do so without giving any 
explanation, and the only true one would 
have bound Sir Edward in honour to 
hold to his engagement. 

For several days after that terrible night 
I lay in a death-like stupor. The merry 
church-bells woke me from it. 

“Ts it my wedding-day to-day?” T asked, 
as I sickened back into half-conscious- 
ness, 

“Qh, Miss Helena!” said Jane, who had 
watched with Paul by me, “I am right glad 
to hear your voice again. It’s no wedding. 
The bells are ringing for Sir Edward—Sir 
Edward, Miss.”"—She guessed rightly that 
name would rouse me. “ He’s won the 
election, and he’s given the ringers a power 
o”’ money.” 
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A flood of recollection was let loose. It 
was all too true! I turned my face to the) 
wall—I wept bitter tears. “Oh! that I had 
a mother to comfort me.” 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


THREE years passed. As soon as I re-| 
covered from my illness I resumed my house- 
hold duties. I even went out in the town,) 
after I heard of Sir Edward’s departure for 
London ; for I knew that the longer it was 
deferred the more painful would it be to me 
to revisit the places which his presence had 
made so dear. I strove hard to conquer my 
grief. In the daytime, by constant occupa- | 
tion, to which I forced myself, I contrived | 
to drive it from me; but, at night, when I 
was alone, it sprang from its hiding-place, | 
like some horrid spectre, and stared me in| 
the face with relentless eyes. Sir Edward | 
seldom came to Lichendale, and, during these 
rare visits, I never left the house. His career | 
in public was brilliant. Had I not paid for it: 
dearly? Even in his absence he continued 
to do much good amongst his poorer tenants; 
and if ever, by chance, they forgot my past 
history and in my visits named him to me, it 
was with love and respect for his character. | 
If, instead of receiving this approbation, he | 
had been branded and condemned by the | 
world, would he not have sunk in his own 
self-respect, and have verified the unjustly | 
harsh opinion of the public ? 
% My love for him never wavered. The recol-| 
lection of those few happy weeks when I) 
had been his, gradually became more and: 
more dream-like ; but my love continued, 
unquenched, For many months Paul and| 
I led a life of silent antagonism. Although 
I tried to forgive, I could not forget what 
he had done, and I do not think I considered 
enough how little he had ever understood, 
or even been capable of understanding, 
my devotion to Sir Edward, or how much 
of his childish experiences had been calcu- 
lated to increase his naturally harsh, unfor- 
giving disposition. Hannah, loving Lawrence 
the most for his little winsome, sportful 
ways, had often unknowingly checked Paul’s 
affectionate impulses. Once as I watched him 
reading, and noticed the lines of care and 
thought deepening on his face, I was startled 
into a painful consciousness of what a love-| 
less life we led; only brother and sister to 
each other as we were. I was humbled by 
my sorrow, and I did not repress the thought 
that perhaps it. was my fault for always 
striving and chafing against his will, instead | 
of showing him a lovingsubmission. With a’ 
sudden impulse I sprang up, and flung my 
arms round hisneck. “I do love you, Paul,” 
I murmured, “I really do.” I feared he 
might put me coldly from him. I felt half 
ashamed that I had not restrained myself; 
but his low, “God bless you for this, 
Helena,” dispelled all doubts, and thrilled 
me with joy. Those few words seemed to 
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draw us closer together than I could once 
have deemed possible; and I strove my 
utmost to hold fast what I had gained by 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


One day I was returning slowly home, 
after a morning spent at the school, when I 
saw the doctor rush past me without a no 
or word of recognition. A servant followed 
him, hot and out of breath. I glanced at the 
livery—it was Sir Edward’s ! 

“Who-is ill at the Hall?” I asked. The 
man, a stranger to me, stared at me; for, I 
suppose, I looked wild and eager. 

“Sir Edward,” he said, “he’s got a fever. 
I told him last night he had better have 
the doctor, but he wouldn’t listen to me, 
and now he’ll want the doctor and the parson 
both.” 

Terror seemed to give me strength. I got 
to the Hall without stopping to think. I 
opened a side-door that I knew was left 
unlocked, and sprang up the wide stairs, and 
on—on—into Sir Edward’s presence. <A wild, 
ringing laugh greeted me— 

“Ha! Helena!” he screamed in his deli- 
rium, “is that you ? and where is Lawrence ? 
—poor, bleeding Lawrence!” His eyes glared 
with fever. 

Paul stood at the bedside ; brought there, 
face to face with his enemy, by a summons 
which he had not dared to disobey—a sum- 
mons to give spiritual peace and comfort to 
one, who, the messenger had said, lay at the 
point of death. He saw me as I entered; 
but he did not send me away. The past was 
forgotten in that awful present. 

Long, weary days of watching followed. 
Out-of-doors, I remember, everything was so 
bright and joyous in the summer-weather. 
All day the belling of the deer, and the low, 
sweet notes of birds calling to each other, 
came floating through the open window into 
the darkened room; and I could hear, too, 
the people passing through the park laughing 
gaily in the sunshine. It seemed as if the 
full measure of my misery, beneath the 
weight of which I thought my heart must 
surely break, were but a little drop of sor- 
row in the great stream of glad life, that 
eddied sparkling on, untroubled, unpitying. 
It was terrible to see Sir Edward suffer, and 
to be able to give him no relief: to hear 
him shriek in his delirium like one tor- 
mented, and have no power to soothe. Law- 
rence’s death-scene seemed to haunt him like 
a ghastly vision. He mentioned his name 
perpetually, in rapid, incoherent sentences, 
that were sometimes half-Italian, and of which 
I could only guess the sad meaning. Often 
his voice sank to a low moaning for Helena ; 
but, when I came forward and spoke to him— 
hoping that as at first he would recognise me— 
he shrunk shuddering away with shut eyes, 
seeing in me only my likeness to Lawrence ; 
whose face, as he last looked upon it, was 
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not, I think, more white and wild than mine 
became in those hours of misery. 

It was during the second night of our 
watching that the physician, for whom Paul 
had telegraphed from London, arrived. I 
heard the hoarse grating of the carriage- 
wheels over the gravel. I knew that he was 
come, and with him, I hardly doubted, relief 
for Sir Edward. He came up-stairs immedi- 
ately, and entered the room with a quiet, 
cautious tread. I could hardly bear the sus- 
pense of those moments. I crept out into the 
dark ante-room, and stood there straining with 
expectation, and vainly trying to forget that it 
was for a verdict of life or death that I 
waited. Sir Edward’s great dog left the side 
of the door, where he had lain ever since his 
master had been taken ill, and came to me 
with a strange, piteous whine. 

At length the physician left the patient’s 
room, and Paul followed him, pressing him 
for an opinion. They did not see me standing 
there in the faint moonlight, and I was 
too anxious, too eager, to move; so they 
spoke out the crue 
drank in their words as some poor creature 
mad with thirst, might snatch and swallow 
poison. 

“Did you say there was no hope?” said 
Paul. My breath came and went quick. 

“Not a shadow,” the physician replied ; 
“T do not see a chance of recovery with that 
pulse, and I am not apt to give up a case. 
You haven’t gained much by bringing me 
down here, you see,” he added, lightly, as he 
and Paul passed on into the gallery. 


I tried to go towards the room; but my! 
I sank to the ground like| 


strength failed. 
one paralysed. As I crouched there, in the 
darkness, I heard my name loaded with 
reproaches. In delirious anguish my faith- 
lessness was denounced for killing its victim, 
and, in that manner, avenging Lawrence. 
These reproaches had enough of terrible sense 
in them to sound more than mere ravings. 
But, through the tumult of my grief, holy 
words of promise rose to my remembrance— 
“ Ask, and it shall be given unto you.” I 
raised my hands in an agony of supplication, 
and prayed for Edward’s recovery with 
intense longing. 

I do not know why I longed for it so ear- 
nestly, remembering always as I did that 
when he got well I must leave him. I sup- 
pose I had unconsciously some expectation 
that, if he lived, he would in some way learn 
how true I had been to him ; and, before death, 
give me one word or look of gratitude. I 
rose, strengthened and comforted, and went 
to him. 

The crisis of the fever passed. Sir Edward’s 
strength had been spent in the fury of his 
delirium, and he lay prostrate and weak as a 
little child; but he lived, my prayers were 
heard. Death had hovered very near; 
but at His commands, he spread his black 
pinions and fled. I watched on day and night 
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truth plainly, and [| 
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by Sir Edward till he was out of danger, and 
his consciousness returned. Then Paul bade 
me go home, and there was a gentle pity in 
his voice that filled my heart with a new 
hope. 
He still stayed at the Hall, nursing Sir 
| Edward. Twice or three times every day 
he sent me short bulletins; and, on the expec- 
tation of these, I seemed to live. Each day Sir 
Edward was getting better. Each day I felt 
sure that Paul’s heart was softening towards 
him, and yearning more and more to proffer 
forgiveness. One day (it was more than a 
week after the crisis) Paul’s note was longer 
than it had ever been before. 


“T have told Sir Edward everything—my threat 
which Heaven has taught me to repent, and your sacri- 
fice. His joy when | told him why you had parted 
from him, was so great that I was quite afraid lest its 
effects should throw him back. I must tell you what 
he says ; for, at present it would be dangerous for him 
to see you. He declares, that I was quite deceived in 
thinking that he felt no remorse in meeting us ; and 
that it was only from a strong desire to make every 
reparation in his power, that, by giving me this living, 
he insured our home so nearhis, He says, that he 
had a shuddering reluctance to meet those whom he 
had so deeply injured ; but that, directly he had seen 
you, he felt it impossible to stop his intercourse with 
us. He blames himself bitterly for the sorrow he has 
caused you by the cowardly concealment of his crime 
when he engaged himself to you. When he heard of 
your determination to part from him, he naturally con- 
cluded that it resulted from indignation at his conduct, 
with which I had told him we were acquainted. But 
he now knows how it all was, He says, that ever since 
then he has been making most earnest efforts te 
subdue the passionate heat of temper which drove 
him to his crime; but that he had determined not to 
plead for your forgiveness till he could prove, by his 
having conquered his evil disposition, that he had 
striven hard to earn it. These are nearly his words. 
I believe that he meant to have seen you, to tell you 
all this himself, during this visit to Lichendale; and 
that his anxiety as to your answer, in great measure, 
brought on the fever. Hisrepentance has been bitter 
but a day of gladness has dawned.— Yours, P, M.” 


My tears fell fast and thick as I finished 
this letter, but through them I saw 
Lawrence’s eyes shining from his portrait 
on the wall,—bright and glad, and it 
seemed to me as if his spirit spoke through 
them, rejoicing with me, and sanctioning my 
perfect happiness. 


“Helena,” said Sir Edward to me the 
other day, “miserable as those three years 
were, even if it were possible, I would 
not have them undone, They taught 
me how precious you were ; and, in strivin 
to win you back, my love for you helped 
me to overcome evil in many a fierce 
conflict.” 

“That time has done us all good,” I said. 
“Tt made Paul and me love each other, as we 
should never otherwise have done. I see 
now how sorrow is sent with divinely mer- 
ciful purposes,” 
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“O baby, baby,” said Edward, catching 
up our little girl from the floor, “ we will 
never let you marry such a wicked man as 
Sir Edward Stamford, though mamma has 
done so,—will we ?” 


——<—$$ | 


AT THE COULISSES IN PARIS. 


Tus features of this region of enchantment 
are pretty much the same all the world over, 
excepting always the tawdry efforts of pro- 
vincial theatricalism, sure and fatal awakener 
from all romantic notions. In the wide 
domain of the great metropolitan boards 
there are no such jarring associations, 
The colouring, seen afar off through the 
misty haze always floating over the par- 
terre, is softened away into a golden vision ; 
while all other stage trickeries become in- 
vested with a certain dignity that forbids | 
any degrading ideas. It is one magnificent 
sham, in which all believers coming to wor-| 
ship have unbounded faith, and would grieve | 
to be awakened from their delusion. Espe- 
cially is there a certain grandeur in the 
aspect of a great Paris opera-house, very in- 
spiring even to blazé habitués, when impe- 
rial visitors are expected to occupy the grand 
loge on the left, and the stalls below are 
crowded to the full, and the balcony tiers are 
peopled with noble ladies, round whom float 
clouds of snowy muslin—all so many pictures 
in gorgeous gold and crimson setting. For 
everywhere is there gold and crimson—golden 
shields and garlands on this same rich crim- 
son ground. There isa flood of white sub-| 
dued light from lustres diffusing everything. 
The grand army in the orchestra, ranged 
in many long files behind each other, are 
arrayed in gala costume—white ties and 
evening garments—to do honour to the 
august presence on the left, soon expected to 
be here. By-and-by, a rustle and general 
flutterrunning round, and upturning of faces in 
the parterre, betoken that beneath the golden 
crownand bee sprinkled draperies of the grand 
Joge visitors have arrived, and are bestowing 
themselves in their places. Those who sit 
opposite can discern, through the open door, 
the tall figure of a Cent Garde, keeping watch 
and ward in the corridor. After an instant’s 
further delay, the chef appears suddenly in 
the orchestra—a man with high bald crown 
and spectacles. He opens his music hastily, 
and, looking around him, lifts his baton in 
the air. Then, one, two, three, and from a 
lone, mysterious corner rises the subdued 
tremolo of the drum. An exciting, soul- 
stirring moment that, if it be the first night 
of a new opera—M. Verdi's Vépres, say—in 
which the Parisian public takes exceeding 
delight. 

Supposing it now to have reached the end 
of the opening act, and that the parties who| 
purvey that ingenious sheet, L’Kntreacte, the | 
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with their callings, the curious stranger, 
looking about him, will note that many are 
deep in those evening papers, and that many 
more seats are void, and garnished round 
curiously with a ligature formed of a white 
handkerchief, This is but a sign that the 
absence of the late occupant is only tempo- 
rary, and that he will shortly return and 
resume his rights. But he will likewise be 
attracted by a door towards the right of the 
orchestra opening every now and then, and 
swinging to behind men of all ages and quali- 
ties. That swinging door, he will be told, 
leads to the mystic regions of the Coulisses. 
Those gentlemen have perpetual entrée be- 
hind the scenes; and it is by them, most 
likely, that the white mementoes have been 
left on the parterre seats. 

Behind that awful door, sits always a stern 
Cerberus—stern, that is, to all who come 
without just title of entry, but otherwise 
endowed with persuasive and insinuating 
manuers. He has come in contact with so 
many ranks and characters, that he has 
grown in some sort to be a man of the world. 
But, in matters connected with duty he is 
utterly inflexible. To those whose names are 
wanting on the little roll that hangs before 
him, neither prayers, nor soothing persuasion, 
nor gold itself can open the passage. That 
man is known to be incorruptible. M. Cer- 
berus is not to be seduced. 

Supposing, however, the stranger to have 
cemented friendly relations with one of the 
orchestra,or that M. le Directeur has kindly 
furnished him with a passeport, and the door 
has swung-to behind him, he will find him- 
self, after a few steps forward, in a very 
strange and novel scene. To say nothing of 
the mysteries overhead—the pulleys and 
cordage, like the rigging of a great ship, the 
ponderous bits of scenic furniture descending 
slowly, the figures seen high in the air, walkin 
across frail bridges—he will be more ousted 
with the stranger scene going on below. 
Here is a flood of people newly entered by 
that same swinging door, who are now busy 
seeking out their own friends and familiars, 
Great toppling structures are being moved 
forward by strong arms to the front. Here 
are singers walking to and fro, chaunting 
their parts softly to themselves; ballerinas 
disporting fancifully, for practice sake, in the 
centre of the stage; captains of firemen, 
with their lieutenants and subordinates, pry- 
ing curiously into out-of-the-way corners 
and by places; M. le Directeur himself, 
walking up anddown thoughtfully—in charm- 
ing spirits if the house be crowded to incon- 
venience, ‘There must be added to this, a 
perfect Babel of many tongues, of words of 
command, angry chiding, and inextinguish- 
able laughter, from the lively groups scat- 
tered over the stage. In the midst of 
all this, a voice is heard sounding clear 
above the storm, “Clear the stage, messieurs 


eveving journals, and lorgnettes, are all busy/ et mesdames! the curtain is about to rise.” 
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Clouds of muslin float away airily to the side. presently, are hard at work practising steps, 
Gradually the little groups are broken up, putting themselves, as their phrase runs, en 
and a stream of habitués begins to flow train. For this purpose specially, are fixed 
steadily through the swinging door. There before the looking-glasses, at a convenient 
are signs of life to be seen in the prompter’s height from the ground, certain smooth 
little music-book opening, as it were, of| blocks of wood. To such elevation will the 
itself. The chef re-appears in his place, and | conscientious danseuse raise her foot, and 
all is ready for the opening of act the| keep it there poised for many minutes. This 
second. | Process secures proper flexibility for what 
There are, however, certain risks and ills} may be termed the pair of compasses 
which inexperienced Coulisse visitors are in|manceuvre. After a fair allowance of this 
some measure heir to. It is not universally | exercise, mademoiselle takes in her own 
known that there are huge balance-weights|hands a coquettish little watering-pot, 
swinging over-head, by way of counter-|and, with abundance of graces, procee 
poise, the cords of which have been known/}to sprinkle a small circle in front of 
to give way, and the weights to come crash-|the glass. Wrapt admirers look on in 
ing down with terrific effect. Now and then| ecstasy, mademoiselle’s own particular wor- 
cords and blocks drop from above, with a|shipper holding the sacred watering-pot. 
stray man occasionally. Sometimes a trap | Then follows a series of bold springs—entre- 
will open suddenly at the feet of a curious | chats, as they are called—and other light 
observer, and, if he be tempted to look down | gymnastics, until Monsieur l’Avertissear— 
and see what may be coming next, he may/|there is no such degraded being as a call- 
perhaps find himself & cheval on some con-| boy—until Monsieur lAvertisseur draws 
struction, and borne aloft to the’ clouds—| near and informs mademoiselle that her hour 
—thus, for once in his life, realising his} hascome ; thereupon, mademoiselle delicately 
apotheosis. The toe of a pirouetting danseuse | withdraws certain preservatives against dust 
has, before now, done grievous mischief to a|and other foreign matter—inimical to the 


has substituted new bright satin shoes for 
the more elderly ones in which she has been 
practising. The worshipper is privileged to 
stand by, and looks on reverently at this 
toilette. 

Here, too, come the first-class artistes, in 
the broad daylight, to rehearse and receive in- 
struction in their distinct specialities ; for, 
there is a reign of terrible drudgery at those 
glittering Coulisses, side by side with that 
other reign of spangles and enchantment, 
All day long, there is a treadmill turning, 
this singers’ room was a glittering salon in| which is worked wearily by the lofty and 
the famous Hétel de Choiseul, and still shows; lowly of the profession, All must bend 
the rich white and gold adornments of that} to this stern training regimen, and Pale 
decorative age. At present it is a bald and| Maitre-de-dause—as surely as Patlida Mors— 
desolate-looking apartment, its only furniture | stamps his impartial foot alike before the 
being a single pianoforte and a few benches.| premiére of the ballerinas as before the 
For, hither resort, each in their turn, the| humblest supernumerary coryphée. For these 
leading artistes to make their early répé-| there is no private salle: it is a stern law 
titions of the new opera, the maestro himself| that all their répétitions shall take place on 
presiding. But, in the other salle—that on| the stage itself, to the bald accompaniment of 
the right—the proceedings are of a morestir-|a single violin. Very dreary, and at the 
ring and enlivening quality. It is always bril-| same time very curious, are the scenes at 
liantly illuminated and garnished plentifully| this ballet rehearsal, in dull theatrical day- 
with handsome looking-glasses reaching to/| light, if only from the strange contrast to be 
the floor. Here congregate the danseuses|seen there. Some ladies arrive magnificently, 
and their intimates in noisy groups. Ambas-|in their carriages drawn by English horses, 
sadors, ministers, peers, deputies, and marshals| and superbly habited in costly tinery, while 
of France are to be seen here, night after night; | near them. stands a young creature in mean, 
Veteran Bugeaud, on one of his short Alge-| shabby garments, who has had to trudge it 
rian furloughs, came often too. Very motley|from some remote quartier, The stranger 
and diverse are the occupations of all present. | who is prying curiously about, will take note 
Some are busy putting a last finish to their|of their bonnets lying together upon the 
toilette, while many more are clustered round | table—one, an exquisite little construction 
an ancient and generous friend—affectionately | elegance itself, from the atelier of the imperial 
known as papa—who is distributing bon-| modiste ; the other, a faded, flattened thing 
bons and other sweet confection. Others,| beaten out of all shape, and washed in many 
again, whose turn to go on will come roundia deluge of rain. Yet does mademoiselle 


are the unthinking exposed. Therefore has 
it been held that the foremost portion of the 
stage—namely that nearest to the curtain— 
is the most secure, and furthest removed 
from peril. 

Far behind, beyond even the remotest flat, 
may be noted two other doors, each leading 
to more regions of mystery. Thus is there 
mystery within mystery—wheels within 
wheels. One of these opens into the dancers’ 
hall and tiring-rooms, the other into that 
set apart for the singers, Once on a time, 


bystander’s physiognomy. To such ze of delicate silken hose—and in an instant 
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accost her humble sister with singular grace 
and kindness, and suffer herself to be ad- 
dressed on the same easy terms. Further, if 
the poor supernuméraire has met with some 
grievous accident, or has fallen sick and is 
thus hindered from supporting her large 
family, mademoiselle has been often known 
to take up the case with a sort of furore, 
going round among her brother and sister 
artistes, gathering moneys for the distressed. 
A dash of piety, too, occasionally seasons the 
light manners of the Coulisses, most of the 
young ladies attending mass regularly every 
Sunday, and being otherwise devout. They 
may be found burning their votive candles 
before Our Lady’s altar, in the hope of de- 
liverance from some little trouble. They are 
given to little pilgrimages to holy places, 
and pray earnestly, poor souls! too often, it 
is to be feared, that some erratic lover may 
be given back to them. 

Returnin in to this day rehearsal, 
which may be likened to a sort of bivouac, 
the contemplative stranger will find many 
more subjects for his recreation. Looking 
round him, he will discover some seated in 
remote corners, deep in Sue or Paul de Kock, 
thus diligently improving their spare minutes ; 
some others are keeping close to maternal 
shelter ; while many more are reposing their 
weary limbs on sofas. 

Discipline is very strictly enforced in all 
stage business. During répétition a certain 
amount of toleration is extended to mirth 
and high spirits; but, once the lamps are 
lighted and the audience gathered in front, 
any inattention or levity is visited with 
severe penalties in the shape of heavy fines. 
Mademoiselle is often disagreeably surprised, 
when betaking herself to the treasurer’s 
office, at finding the week’s salary 
sadly reduced by these. Oftentimes a 
note arrives from a lady, stating that she is 
stricken with sudden indisposition, and is 
consequently obliged to forego the pleasure 
of assisting at the evening's performance. 
This ought to be enough for the direction, 
who should have sympathy for the fair 
sufferer ; but the direction has little faith, 
being a dull sort of body much given to 
doubting, and so sends off suspiciously to 
know if mademoiselle be really at home and 
confined to her room. For the poor con- 
valescent has been known to muster strength 
sufficient for a little dinner at the Fréres 
Provingaux or Maison Doré, and have occa- 
sionally been seen, when actually thought to 
be in extremis, sitting in a stall at the Fran- 
pis, arrayed in toilette most éblouissante. 

ut, though unreasonably sceptical at times, 
the direction has still bowels for its flock of 
bona fide sick and wounded. Fractures and 
sprains attendant on miscalculated pirouettes, 
accidents from falling scenery, with other 
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mishaps, are sure to make up a fall morning's 
list of casualties, Medical officers, therefore, 
attached to the establishment, receive their 
list every morning, and set forth upon their 
rounds, visiting impartially the highest man- 
sarde and stately premier. A wise and 
humane dispensation this, and, in the end, 
profitable to the direction. 

The popular refection behind the scenes is 
the simple, old-established drink known as 
eau sucrée, or else a little Madeira wine and 
water, or, for those who have demi voltes 
and such trying exercise before them, some 
very strong cold soup, held to be the best 
restorative of all. The danseuse usually has 
her maid, her sister, or mother, waiting at 
the side-scene, and holding for her a 
handkerchief and cloak, with a cup of the 
cold soup elixir. The tried campaigner of 
the ball season also knows the etficacy of 
this strengthening extract. Often does 
some figurante, after lavishing her set round 
of smiles upon parterre and stalls, fall 
trembling into her mother’s arms at the 
wing with a deep cry of pain, “O, mother ! 
how I suffer!” Then, after a little of the 
panacea and a few moments’ rest, she goes 
forth again full of nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles, and all the world theatrical 
holds unanimously that never was mademoi- 
selle in more bewitching or in better verve than 
to-night. A common ill to which the danseuse 
is subject, is a sort of chronic inflammation of 
the nostrils, which obliges the mouth to be 
kept open for the sake of taking breath, and 
is found very distressing. This is the béte 
noir of the ballet, for which, as yet, there 
has been no cure discovered beyond time and 
patience. 

We have taken but a glimpse at the 
Coulisses : hardly sufficient perhaps for those 
who, being men of Bohemia, wish to go deep 
into the subject. For such readers, have been 
lately written certain voluminous chronicles, 
records of managerial life and troubles, with 
which the Parisian market has been inun- 
dated, and which set forth minutely, many 


| curious details. 
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